
Tracking Champlain's 
toxic algae 


Meet the "mayor” of 0-Dock 


Thompson's Point community 


Tubes, skis and dragons, oh my! 




MAKE RESERVATIONS & ( 

BOOK PRIVATE FUNCTIONS 
ONLINE AT: 


: STREET WlNOOSKrW05MOH MULEBARVT.COM 802-399-20E 


ON SALE 

FRIDAY 
AT 10™ 


Every Wednesday = 

LIVE MU^IC® 9 IHI 1 


Every Thursday = 
Half-nrice sandwiches. All-day, 

& r 1 'RIVIA (Starts® 811111] 


faceliooh.com/DttsBjerliaiisVT 
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OCT. 20 • FLYNN THEATRE 
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PERFORMING 
Arts Center 


Join us for Peak <8S> 


Experiences 


Performing 

ARTS CENTER 


TOM MURPHY IN 
LAUGH 'TIL YOU DIE 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 16, 7:00 PM 

Dangerously funny, Tom Murphy kicks the 
art of solo performance into overdrive. 

His brand of relentless soul-searching 
repartee and sublime slapstick captivates 
audiences and leaves them crying "uncle." 


MELLOW YELLOW 

A Multi-Media Tribute to 
Peace, Love & Grooviness 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 30, 8:00 PM 

Take a trip back to the Summer 
of Love with truly authentic 
renditions of the 60s' greatest 
songs -complete with outrageous 
costumes, a stunning multi-media 
presentation, and light show that 
brings the songs and the culture of 
flower power to life. 


S Pop! 


^o«iBir/o 4 


PICi 


Located in Wterbury, the food and beverage crossroads, we feature New England’s 
largest & best curated selection of craft beer, proper cocktails, eclectic wines with a full 
menu featuring barbecue, vegetarian and cozy American fare. 


Family 


M Including beers from 

Hill Farmstead. Lawson's 
Finest Liquids. The 
I APS Alchemist "Heady Topper'" 

and don't forget 
about the beers 
from our very 
own brewery! 


PASC.OLO 

RISTORANTE 


LUNCH Starting at 10.95 - your choice 
p | 7 7 a of individual wood-fired pizza 
with house or Caesar salad. 

SPECIAL 


VT Artists 


DANCEFEST 

VERMONT! 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 8 PM 

A bold step forward for 
contemporary dance in Vermont. 
Ten featured choreographers 
present new collaborative work 
with experienced dancers, 
composers, costume, film and 
light designers. 


Open lor lunch trirliy-iiotuUy Uuldoor sf jlrng coming soon 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont 
prohibitionpig.com 


For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 
Box office: 802-760-4634 


COME ENJOY THE 
PERFECT L UNCH AT 
THE PERFECT PRICE! 
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2014 


take a cooking class with us 

baking * food & wine pairing * 
knife skills * chocolate bar making 


southendkitchenvt.com/classes 

716 Pine St, Burlington • 802-864-0505 


I through Augu 


CHOOSE FLETCHER ALLEN DENTAL & ORAL HEALTH FOR CARE THAT ASPIRES TO BE 
AS EXTRAORDINARY AS THE PEOPLE IT SERVES. 


From routine cleaning to more advanced cases, people who don't have a dentist are turning 
to Fletcher Allen for family dentistry. Now at a new location with expanded services. 

Including same-day/next-day appointments for urgent cases. Call 802.847.1777 for an appointment. 


1060 Hinesburg Road | South Burlington, VT 05403 | FletcherAllen.org/Dental 

In service lo the Patient, Community and Medicine since 1 879. 


DENTAL & ORAL HEALTH 


paramountlive.org 

30 CENTER ST, RUTLAND, VT ■ 802.775.0903 


Same-day/next-day dental appointments. 
Comprehensive care for complex cases. 
All from a name you know. 


Now that’s something to 

SMILE ABOUT. 






facing 

facts 

w 

lillt [III 

A toddler found a 
loaded handgun 

bag at a Beebe 
Plain daycare 
center. Apparently, 
grandma left it 
there. Afirable 
offense — unless 
you’re family. 


SMOOTHER RIDE 



million project 
on the Burlington 
waterfront that is 
supposed to fix the 
bike path, among 
other things. Dig it. 


$2 million 

That’s the budget reduction the Shumlin 
administration has proposed for the 
beleaguered Department for Children 
and Families. On Tuesday, the governor 
announced $31 million in proposed 
budget cuts to be spread across state 
departments and programs. 



TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENDAYSVT.COM 

1. "Cheryl Hanna's Suicide Confirms Mental 
Health Problems in Vermont" by Matthew 
Roy. The death of a prominent legal figure 

ready access to guns and the shortage of 
psychiatric beds in Vermont. 

2. “Shaken-Baby Expert Warns of More Child 

alleged physical abuse have made recent 

Bagel, With a CSA" by Alice Levitt A ^ 
Jeffersonville business is making bagels 
with a special Vermont twist. 





RULE N° 90 

TO CHANGE YOUR PERSPECTIVE, FIRST 
YOU HAVE TO CHANGE YOUR MIND. 

Change your career outlook. Explore over 60 online, career-accelerating 
undergraduate and graduate certificate and degree programs that will 
give you what you need to make your next career move. 

Champlain.edu/OnlineLearning or call 1-855-888-8121 

LET US DARE 




v^Pcv<Hi 


AVAILABLE AT: 


Mirror Mirror 

Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally 4>wned ~ Locally Operated 


OUTLETS 

COACH 


Christopher & banks 

ALSO OPENING LATE AUGUST 2014 



MOSTLY WATER. 



feed back 


HANNA IS NOT ALONE 

I have to respond to the brave an- 
nouncement from Paul Henninge that 
the death of his wife, Cheryl Hanna, was 
indeed a suicide and that he shared her 
journey through depression [“Cheryl 
Hanna’s Suicide Confirms Mental 
Health Problems in Vermont,” August 
6]. Depression and 
other psychiatric ill- 
nesses still live in the 
shadows and carry a 
stigma not attached 
to any other mental 
illness. In order 
to understand her 
actions, you would 

deep blackness of 
depression. The 
utter hopelessness, 
the feeling that 
you are a burden 
to your loved 
and your desire 
stop the hurt. I know; I’ve been there. 
I have been in that blackness and have 
attempted suicide more than once. May 
Paul sharing his pain about losing Cheryl 
help someone to change their thinking 
on mental illness. Maybe it will change 
more than one mind. Maybe it will help 
show that the mental-health care system 
is so very broken. 

Karen Kelley 

BURLINGTON 


INCOMPREHENSIBLE DEATH 

1 met Cheryl Hanna in 1997, when she 
was 31 years young. I was blessed to have 
her as my professor for two foundational 
courses at Vermont Law School. Cheryl 
had only been teaching for three years, 
yet it was as if she was born to be at the 
front of a classroom. Eloquent, warm, 
compassionate, endlessly 
patient and an intellectual 
powerhouse, she knew how 
to put a class full of ner- 
vous law students at ease. 
Always giving of herself, 
Cheryl welcomed me into 
her office on numerous oc- 
casions when I had missed 
class and was having dif- 
ficulty catching up with 
the material. I aspired to be 
like her, proudly watching 
over the years as she blos- 
somed into a well-known 
and well-respected legal 
commentator. 

Today, I can see Cheryl’s huge, intel- 
ligent brown eyes, hear her crystal-clear 
voice and feel her passionate spirit, as 
if 17 years had never passed. Her death 
is incomprehensible to me, as I grapple 
to understand how such a bright, shin- 
ing light, loved and admired by so many, 
could fall prey to such all-encompassing 
darkness. It may be too late to bring 
Cheryl back, but, as her husband Paul 
Henninge has so poignantly stated, it 






WEEK IN REVIEW 


is not too late to bring “forward the 
awareness of the disease of depression.” 
Cheryl Hanna touched our lives in so 
many ways; it is our turn to honor her 
endlessly compassionate spirit by bring- 
ing light to the darkness that finally 
claimed her life. 

Lori Lustberg 

SOUTH BURLINGTON 


CORRECTING THE CORRECTION 

The August 6 edition of Seven Days 
makes a “correction" regarding 
Democratic Rep. Mike Fisher: “He 
represents Lincoln, not Bristol, in the 
Vermont House." Rep. Fisher lives in 
Lincoln, but he represents Lincoln, 
Bristol, Starksboro and Monkton. I’m 
sure the folks in all the four towns Rep. 
Fisher represents want to know that 
their representatives have all their in- 
terests at heart. 

Dan Sharpe 

HINESBURG & BUFFALO. N.Y. 


MISSING CABBIES 

[Re “Fare Treatment” 
and “Around 
the World- 
Seven Cabs,” 

August 6]: It 
would have 

read about 
full-time drivers who 
have spent more than half their lives 
serving Burlington — Hackie, 30 years; 
Mark Noyes, 30 years; Dave Mahan, 
25 years; and Gino, 25 years — on the 
impact of losing the biggest company in 
town and what these nonlicensed Uber 
drivers will be stealing from them. After 
36 years, I'm the longest-running full- 
time driver in this city. 

Dan Campbell 

SHELBURNE 


SAY SOMETHING! 



a daytime phone number. 
Seven Days reserves the right to 







BONNIE AS GUIDE 

[Re Stuck in Vermont, “Co-op Gardening 
with Bonnie,” July 23]: 

My exit after so many years 
should be a pirouette with style 
into something satisfying, 
and useful not merely entertaining. 

Like the artist who plants gardens - 
more than Johnny Appleseed 
more than sprinkling seeds. 

She readies the plots to friable soil 
around the auditorium, the library, 
the city market, the movie theater. 

She raises seedlings in winter. 

In spring, she plants an array of 

colors, shapes, heights, a blooming 
rhapsody, a harmony to behold. 
Patches that light up the town 
and stop you on your way. 
Gardens to surprise you. 
Deliberate, thought out. Leaf 
and flower, a stunning mix. 
Her plantings nourish each 
other and our town with color and 
botany 

She tends them, waters them 
weeds them, trims them. 

There she is in her bare muscled arms 
in gardening gear, 

Bonnie, known around town for 
exploring what school lunch should be, 
for reconfiguring it into good stuff 
that kids plant, grow, eat and thrive on. 

Then she goes home and paints — 
lyrical watercolors that capture 
Vermont in seasons, on the lake 
in the mountains 
cityscapes and landscapes 
elegant and bold at once 

And her quick ready smiles 
embrace the kids at school lunch, 
the shoppers beside her flowerbeds. 

The whole city encounters Bonnie 
honored recently with a day named for her. 
Now there’s a legacy to behold! 

Buff Lindau 
BURLINGTON 
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10% OFF 


EVERY BOTTLE 
OF WINE 
IN THE STORE 

ALL WEEKEND LONG!! 


SELECT BOTTLES 

DEEPLY DISCOUNTED 


PLUS, WINE TASTING ON 

SATURDAY 
AUGUST 16™ 
FROM 1-5PM 

Featuring The Wines 
of Portugal. 


JOIN US THIS 
WEEKEND AND SAVE 
MORE THAN EVER! 

P .HEESE TRADER S 
WINE SELLERS 

1186 Willirton Rd„ So. Burlington VT 05403 

(Nest to the Alpine Shop) 

802 . 863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pin 

Web & Mobile site: 
www.cheesetra ders.com 




Summer Sunset 
Tent Sale 


Final Clearance Prices! 





VERMONT 
COLLEGE OF 
FINE ARTS 
PRESENTS... 


A Conversation with 
Chejyl Strayed 


August 15, 2014; 4PM 

Alumni Hall, 45 College Street 

Montpelier 

Info: 802.828.8913 

Join novelist and VCFA President 
Thomas Christopher Greene for a 
wide-ranging discussion with best- 
selling author Cheryl Strayed. 


Vermont 
College of 
Fine Arts 


I FREE AND 
OPEN TO 
THE PUBLIC 





The North Face 

Summit Store 

210 College St., Burlington 


www.KLMountainshop.com 


contents 


LIVING 

ONIHE 


The Seven Days office is just a couple of blocks from glorious Lake Champlain, but does that mean we have 
time to get in or on it? Not much. Instead, we dreamed up this theme issue. In it, we explore ecological 
concerns, including water quality, the rising lake level and a dam controversy in Swanton. We visit 
lakeside communities — longtime campers at Thompson's Point in Charlotte and the lively social- 
scene-with-a-lake-view that is Burlington's St. John's Club. We compile a handy guide to all the ways 
to float, even without a boat, and we chat up a guy who lives on one all summer. Not least, we offer 
two dining excursions, in the Champlain Islands and across the lake in Essex, N.Y. Ferry, anyone? 
Scan the cover with the Layar app (see instructions below) for an 
interview with our cover model, Chrissy Lefavour of Montpelier. 


FEATURES 

28 Life's a Beach 


38 


Loves Me, Loves Me Not 


WE’VECOT 
YOUR PACK 


Save' on Backpacks and 
Men's and Women’-s Jackets 

for Fall & Winter! 


y- The North Face 

Lifestyle Store 

90 Church St., Burlington 








JAMIE LEE THURSTON 






FREE ADMISSION WITH TICKETS 


mrmhw 

y ? GREAT CIDER • FOOD TRUCKS ' % 
FIREWORKS • GAMES • TOUR CENTER 

1tfwkvOODCHUCK.COM/GRANDOPENING 
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SPONSORED BY: 




SUNDAY 17 

Plugged In 

Curious about going green? Sun CARnival can get 
you started. Featuring solar power, electric vehicles 
and the combination of the two, this eco-friendly 
event hosted by SunCommon celebrates the versa- 
tility of alternative-energy sources. Kids get in on 
the fun with pizza, ice cream and a bouncy house. 


MUST SEE, MUST DO THIS WEEK 


Local canines make a splash at the Dog Days of 
Summer. Pooches doggy paddle the evening away 
at Montpelier's public pool at this unique fundraiser 
for the Central Vermont Humane Society. With open 
access to the water, four-legged swimmers make for 
pool party to remember. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE S4 


tion with traditional skills, arts and crafts — from firearms to 
blacksmithing and beyond. 


FRIDAY 15 

Local Legends 

in 1996, Drowingman debuted at a New Years 
Eve party in a Burlington basement. Despite this 
modest entrance into the world of progressive 
hardcore — and an ensuing revolving membership 
— the band left a local mark on the genre. Reunited 
for the first time since 2005, the homegrown tal- 
ents take the stage at Signal Kitchen. 


ONGOING 

Regal Residence 

The Marble House Project, a new artist-residency 
program in Dorset launched this year in an elegant 
former private home — built originally in 
1815 of yes. marble from a quarry just 


up the hill. Though the quarry i 


grounds, restored barn, gardens and a 
nearby inn — has revitalized purpose, hosting writ- 
ers, musicians, dancers, visual artists and progres- 
sive farmers. 


WEDNESDAY 20 

FUN IN THE SUN 


Teaming Up 


MONDAY 18 

Price Tag 


SATURDAY 16 & SUNDAY 17 

Blast From the Past 



APPLE 


MOUNTAIN 


by Mill Brook Kiln 

Hand-thrown clay dishes pressed 
with real flowers, then hand-painted. 


Open Daily 1 0-6 Call for reservations. 
277 Pine St I Burlington I 802.489.5113 
www.burlingtonsegways.com 


BURLiNGTON 

SEGVVAYS.COM 


SAM’S 


furniture 


BACK TO 
SCHOOL SALE 

All in stock and ordered furniture 
August 16-22 . 


Timeless Furniture Built to Last 

372 N. Winooski Ave. 

www.samswoodfumiture.com 



A midst a collection of lustrous 
Corvettes and cardboard 
racecar-driver replicas, Vermont 
Democrats schmoozed last 
Wednesday evening in a Colchester garage. 
They were there to raise money to reelect 
the state’s highest-ranking Republican, 
who is also a real-life racecar driver. 

Sen. dick mazza (D-Chittenden) hosted 
the fundraiser for Lt. Gov. phil scott — 
Republicans could come, too — in the 
“showroom" behind the senator’s 60-year- 
old general store. 

Senate President Pro Tem john 
Campbell (D -Windsor) neatly summed up 
why he and several others showed up. “Phil 
is, like, one of my best friends." Campbell 
is also part of the troika — along with Scott 
and Mazza — that determines which sena- 
tors serve on which committees. 

Scott's Progressive challenger, dean 
corren, has become a real contender since 
qualifying for $200,000 in public financing 
last month. He’s been trying to win over 
Democrats by emphasizing his commit- 
ment to gov. peter shumun’s single-payer 
health care plan. 

That message hadn't swayed the 
Colchester crowd. 

On single-payer, “I guess I’m like Phil 
Scott,” Mazza said. “Tell me what it is and 
how much it’s going to cost and how it’s 
going to affect people, and then I’ll make a 
decision.” 

Campbell was also talking tough. After 
half-retracting a comment suggesting the 
price tag for single-payer was too steep, he 
was back to sounding skeptical. 

“Does he have a financing plan or is 
he just out there saying, 'I am for single 
payer?’” the senate president said of 
Corren's campaign claims. “Which sounds 
really good, but the proof is in the pudding." 

Campbell’s current stance? “I support 
the fact that we’re trying to see if it’s fiscally 
possible to actually sail the ship, but the last 
thing we need to do is raise the expecta- 
tions of people.” 

Also in attendance — but not cutting a 
check — was al gobeille, chair of the Green 
Mountain Care Board, the independent 
five-person panel created to help oversee 
Vermont’s transition to single-payer. 

For more than a decade, Gobeille con- 
tributed to campaigns and let politicians 
— including Scott, whom he considers a 
friend — hold fundraisers on his cruise 
boat at a discounted rate. But according to 
the Burlington restaurateur, those benefits 
ended for state-level politicians when anne 
galloway, editor of the news site VTDigger, 
asked in a 2012 story whether it was ap- 
propriate for a sitting member of the quasi- 
judicial health care board to be subsidizing 
candidate Scott's cruises. 

'T had one scheduled for the governor, 
but I had to cancel,” Gobeille recalled. Until 
Galloway’s story, he said, it hadn't occurred 
to him that political charity might not mix 


well with his role as independent steward 
of the state’s health care system. “You get 
involved trying to serve and then you have 
to know all of this stuff." 

Although he no longer gives, Gobeille 
isn’t about to relinquish his right to part)'. He 
doesn’t see anything improper about“goingto 
the home of a Democrat to see a Republican 
speak.” It didn’t hurt that the other attendees 
seemed more intent on talking about the 
shrimp scampi — which Gobeille did not 
provide — than health care reform. 

It’s Not My Party 

What are Republicans doing while 
Democrats cozy up with their main man? 

Back from Arizona, conservative 
political operative darcie johnston has 
a new cause: getting dan feliciano, the 
Libertarian candidate for governor, onto 
the Republican primary ballot with a 
write-in campaign. The hope is to supplant 
Republican candidate scott 
milne, whose wishy-washy 
stance on single-payer has 
irked Johnston and others 
within the party. 

Last election, Johnston 
ran Republican gubernato- 
rial candidate randy brock’s 
campaign. She left Vermont 
to work on a primary cam- 
paign in the Grand Canyon 
State and came back be- 
cause she said money was 
running low. This time 
around, Johnston said, she’s just an unpaid 
volunteer. 

Feliciano, who said in June that he 
would not seek a spot on the Republican 
ballot, held a press conference last week 
in Waterbury, announcing his plan to do 
exactly that. In an interview after the event, 
Feliciano said he had a change of heart 
after being “inundated" with requests from 
Republicans underwhelmed by Milne. 
Asked if he’d received any Republican 
endorsements, Feliciano gestured in 
Johnston's direction. The rest of his entou- 
rage consisted of his wife and three in-laws. 

With less than a month left to make it 
happen, what does the indefatigable anti- 
single-payer activist have up her sleeve? 

Bracelets. 

Inspired by lisa murkowski of Alaska, 
who, in 2010, ran the first successful write- 
in candidacy for U.S. Senate in more than 
50 years, Johnston proffered rubber wrist- 
bands stamped with Feliciano’s name to a 
few nonplussed reporters. 

Feliciano and his wristbands have at 
least one person concerned: his coworker 
at Keurig Green Mountain and chair of 
the Vermont Republican part)’, david 
Sunderland, who stood under a nearby tree 
during the press conference. 

Sunderland describes himself as a 
“Libertarian-leaning Republican” but he 
was in Waterbury to tell reporters that 


Libertarians have some pretty messed-up 
ideas — making heroin legal and letting 
drug dealers roam free, for example. 

Feliciano, who picked up about 1,300 
votes as an independent candidate four 
years ago, isn’t getting too worked up about 
the dis. “When that release came out from 
Sunderland stating all that crazy shit, I 
started laughing,” he said. Feliciano clari- 
fied that, personally, he opposes amnesty 
for felons and only supports the legaliza- 
tion of marijuana — which came as a “sur- 
prise" to Vermont Libertarian Party chair 

The R label doesn’t carry a lot of cachet 
these days, but in trying to affix it to him- 
self, Feliciano is risking his own party's 
support. Libertarians lashed out after his 
announcement, condemning his decision 
to court the Republican vote. “I apologize 
to any member that may be disillusioned 
or offended by this development,” Ryan 
wrote in a statement sent 
out almost immediately after 
Feliciano's announcement 
Their main concern? It 
will dilute the Libertarian 
platform and confuse liberal 
Democrats, some of whom, 
according to Ryan, have re- 
cently come into the party’s 
fold. The Libertarians are 
unusually flush with candi- 
dates this year. In addition to 
Feliciano, they are fielding 14 
candidates for state Senate 
and House seats. 

But they are still backing Feliciano — for 
now. “We are watching closely as time pro- 
gresses, but at this time we are in support,” 
Ryan said. 

While both party chairs are dead-set on 
keeping their identities separate, Vermont 
Republican and Libertarian parties clearly 
have at least one thing in common: a knack 
for making their internal squabbles public. 

Trouble with Crimes 

No one paid much attention last session 
when lawmakers approved a budget with 
an extra $200,000 to hire four new state 
prosecutors. 

Last week, Vermont Public Radio re- 
vealed that one of the new jobs went to 
Campbell, the Senate president pro tem 
and erstwhile private attorney who will 
now pull in $30,000 a year as a part-time 
prosecutor in Windsor County. 

Windsor County State's Attorney 
michael kainen said he hired Campbell, an 
old friend and neighbor in Hartford, be- 
cause of the senator’s experience. The only 
other candidates interested in the part- 
time gig were former clerks straight out of 
law school, Kainen said. 

“I would have been happy to hire them, 
but there’s a big difference between some- 
body who is right out of law school and 


PHIL IS. LIKE. 
ONE OF MY 
BEST FRIENDS. 

SENATE PRESIDENT 
PRO TEM JOHN 
CAMPBELL 



= GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


somebody who has experience in court,” 
Kainen said. “I needed somebody I could 
hand files to." 

Campbell will take over a chunk of 
Kainen's family court work and may 
handle the occasional criminal charge, his 
new boss said. Kainen clarified that he is 
giving Campbell cases that are likely to 
conclude by the time lawmakers return 
to the Statehouse in January, though he 
expects Campbell will continue to handle 
some legal work during the session. 

The news revives perpetual questions 
about the conflicts of interest that face 
lawmakers who take jobs closely related to 
their legislative work. 

For example, are judges, whose budgets 
are controlled by the legislature, going to 
treat Campbell the same as defense attor- 
neys and other prosecutors? 

What about the Department for 
Children and Families, which has been 
widely criticized for its role in the recent 
deaths of two young children? Lawmakers 
are expected to consider overhauling it 
this session. How will Campbell's frequent 
interactions with DCF as a family-court 
prosecutor impact that debate? 

In interviews last week, 

Campbell said he saw no 
conflict and believed his 
new job would enhance his 
understanding of important 
Statehouse issues. “In three 
weeks, what I have observed is how little 
we in the legislature know about the crimi- 
nal system,” Campbell told VTDigger. He 
did not respond to messages from Seven 
Days seeking further comment. 

Vermont Defender General matt 
valerio said he has no qualms with 
Campbell working as a prosecutor and has 
not heard any concerns from defense at- 
torneys. “It really doesn’t bother me at all,” 
Valerio said. 

Vermont Public Interest Research 
Group Executive Director paul burns 
agreed with Valerio. 

But cyrus patten, executive director of 
Campaign for Vermont, an advocacy group 
that has made legislative transparency 
a focal point, had a different view. “It is 
suspect any time a legislator has a role in 
creating a job and they themselves fill the 
job,” Patten said. 

Regardless of any potential conflicts, 
Campbell is apparently having some new- 
guy problems in the office. 

After Seven Days inquired about the 
impending hire last month, Kainen acci- 
dentally shot back an email: 

“My new deputy is struggling mightily 
with crimes,” Kainen wrote to the un- 
identified recipient. “Have you checked 
to see if you stored that instruction thing 
electronically?” 

The president of the Senate, newly 
hired by his buddy to prosecute crimes 
on the state’s dime, was struggling with 
crimes? He needed an instruction manual 
for the job? 

Alas, the news gods were not so benevo- 
lent. CRIMES is the software program used 
by prosecutors to generate court paperwork 
against defendants. And — brace yourself 


— the program is apparently antiquated and 
confusing. 

Kainen explained that his wayward 
email had been intended for his old boss, 
Orange County State's Attorney will 
porter. Kainen said he, too, struggled to 
figure out the system for months after 
Porter hired him as a deputy. Porter got so 
fed up with Kainen's constant questions, 
he wrote up instructions for him to follow. 

Campbell is now having the same 
trouble, which is providing him first- 
hand experience with another important 
Statehouse issue: the state government’s 
poorly functioning IT programs. 

Media Notes 

Last month, this paper examined problems 
with Vermont’s Sex Offender Registry: 
Auditors found significant errors with 
the website, which identified people who 
legally should not have been listed, and 
failed to include some eligible offenders. 

None of that has dissuaded the 
Brattleboro Reformer from adopting an 
unusual practice: publishing notices when 
a sex offender moves to the community. 

The Reformer had signed up for 
electronic alerts from the 
Department of Public Safety, 
editor tom d'errico explained, 
which indicate when a sex of- 
fender is released nearby. Any 
member of the public can do so. 
So after a lengthy internal discussion, the 
Reformer decided to start publishing them. 
D’Errico is not aware of any other publica- 
tion in Vermont that is doing the same. 

'It’s a matter of public record and im- 
portant information that the reader wants 
and needs to be made aware of,” D’Errico 
said. He added that the Reformer, which 
has posted at least three notices so far, is not 
looking to cause sex offenders “undue hard- 
ship,” and is not publishing their mug shots. 

Auditors recently unearthed a few inci- 
dents in which an offender was identified 
on the site when, legally, they should not 
have been. (Offenders who commit less 
serious sex crimes, or who were younger 
than 18, are legally exempt from post- 
ing.) That’s happened at least once in the 
Reformer's backyard: A man convicted in 
a Windham County sex case successfully 
sued the state after the registry mistakenly 
posted his name. After he was publicly 
identified, the man received threatening 
phone calls and someone smashed a beer 
bottle over his head. 

Moreover, critics of the registry, includ- 
ing defense attorneys and privacy advo- 
cates, aren’t even convinced it improves 
public safety. Studies have persistently 
shown that a majority of sex crimes are 
committed not by strangers, but by people 
whom the victim already knows. Some 
are concerned that the registry provides a 
false sense of security and makes it harder 
for sex offenders to build stable lives that 
make them less likely to re-offend. © 

Paul Heintz was on vacation last week. 

Contact : alicia@sevendaysvt.com and 
mark@se\’endaysvt.com 
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local matters 


Green Alert: Public Water Systems 
Watch for Toxic Algae in Lake Champlain 



F or three days earlier this month, 
officials in Ohio warned a half- 
million residents not to drink 
their tap water. The reason? 
Water samples had tested positive for 
a toxin due to the massive blue-green 
algae bloom that hovered over Toledo’s 
public drinking-water-intake pipe in 
Lake Erie. 

The proliferation of blue-green algae, 
also known as cyanobacteria, is a prob- 
lem in lakes across the country, includ- 
ing Lake Champlain. Fueled by excess 
phosphorous in the water from farms, 
fertilizers and road runoff, algae blooms 
appear perennially in Lake Champlain 
in late summer and early fall. The lake 
supplies drinking water to more than 
200,000 people, an estimated 140,000 of 
whom live in Vermont. 

After “high alerts” trickled in this 
month for blue-green algae in the St. 
Albans and Missisquoi bays, Vermonters 
wondered: Could the same toxins that 
took Toledo’s water off-line imperil Lake 
Champlain’s drinking water? 

In a sense, they already have. Though 
drinking water from Lake Champlain on 
this side of the border has never tested 
positive for the toxins associated with 
blue-green algae, some Quebec resi- 
dents routinely receive notices that their 
water is not safe to drink According to 
one study tracking public health advi- 
sories in the region between 2001 and 
2009, concentrations of one of the toxins 
produced by blue-green algae regularly 
exceeded the Canadian drinking water 
guidelines. 

“I’ve lived in Bedford since 2004, 
and it happens every summer,” said 
Aleksandra Drizo, a research fellow at 
the University of Vermont and the CEO 
of PhosphorEduc, a company that cre- 
ates and markets technology for remov- 
ing phosphorous from water. 

On a recent afternoon in Philipsburg 
— a sleepy little village in Quebec located 
just minutes from the U.S.-Canadian 
border — green, soupy water lapped at 
the shores of the Missisquoi Bay. At the 
village quay, cyclists paused to take in 
the view. A teenage boy and girl at the 
end of the pier fished from a picnic table. 

A stone’s throw away, a low thrum 
was audible from the treatment plant, 
which pulls water from the bay and 
pipes it into Philipsburg and Bedford. 
Ever)' year, Drizo said, she receives 


a flyer from the town warning against 
drinking the tap water. Instead, residents 
can bring their own jars and containers 
to a large cistern provided by the town. 
The warnings are followed by a second 
set of flyers advertising, in French and 
English, “L’eau est bonne pour la con- 
summation humaine,” and “Water can 
be consumed by the citizens.” Drizo opts 
to buy most of her drinking water. 

Blue-green algae release toxins when 
cells die or are disturbed. The toxins can 
cause gastrointestinal and respiratory ill- 
nesses, as well as headaches and muscle 
pain. Researchers are also investigating 
the possibility that some of these toxins 
might be connected to long-term health 
effects and neurodegenerative diseases 
such as ALS. 

In both Canada and Vermont, officials 
warn against any contact with green, 
scummy water. Skin contact can cause 
rashes and stomach illnesses, and aero- 
solized water droplets that contain algae 
can produce allergy-like symptoms. Pet 
owners are warned to keep animals out 
of blooms; two dogs died in 1999 and 


2000 after coming into contact with 
Lake Champlain’s algae-polluted water 
in Point au Roche, N.Y., and on Juniper 
Island, southwest of Burlington. 

Currently, public water systems in 
the United States aren’t required to test 
regularly for microcystin or anatoxin 
— toxins released by the algae. But in 
Vermont, Department of Environmental 
Conservation Commissioner David 
Mears assures voluntary measures are in 
place, and all of the state’s public water 
systems follow them. If operators learn 
about a bloom near an intake pipe, they 
collect water samples and send them to 
the state lab in Burlington for analysis. 

In light of the contamination in 
Toledo, Mears said, DEC scientists and 
drinking-water-system operators plan to 
meet and reevaluate the current testing 
protocol. 

James Ehlers, the executive director 
of the advocacy group Lake Champlain 
International, warned that Vermont faces 
exactly the same problems that fueled 
the Ohio emergency. “This is our water. 
This is our home,” said Ehlers. When 


Vermonters contribute to pollution in the 
lake, he said, “we’re fouling our own nest.” 

Last week, the nonprofit Lake 
Champlain Committee, which co- 
ordinates the volunteer monitoring 
program that tracks blue-green algae 
blooms, pressed its members to urge 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
to develop standards for blue-green 
algae toxins; there aren’t any under the 
Safe Drinking Water Act. LCC director 
Lori Fisher emailed members that the 
“EPA seems to be trapped in a cycle of 
over analysis in search of perfect stan- 
dards,” and that in the meantime states 
have resorted to a “mishmash of differ- 
ent approaches in the absence of EPA 
leadership.” 

Mears said it makes sense for the 
EPA to take the lead on blue-green algae 
standards. He also said he understands 
the frustration of lake advocates who 
would like to see better standards on the 

But “It’s not the kind of research that 
a small state like Vermont can afford to 
do,” said Mears. 
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At drinking-water-treatment fa- 
cilities, plant operators are doing what 
they can for the time being: keeping an 
eye on the lake, and sending off samples 
for testing when the need arises. 

That means patrolling the area near 
the intake valve for the Champlain 
Water District. The pipe is located 75 
feet below the surface of the lake in 
Shelburne Bay, 2,500 feet offshore. 
Champlain Water District supplies 
drinking water to 
roughly 70,000 resi- 
dents in Chittenden 
County. 

“We’ve been on the 
lookout for at least 10 
years, because that’s 
our job — to pay at- 
tention,” said Mike 
Barsotti, the facility’s 
director of water qual- 
ity and production. 

“We haven't seen any- 
thing in 10 years." 

That’s not the 
case at the southern 
and northern ends of 
the lake, where algae 
blooms are more 
common. Mark Simon is the owner of 
Simon Operation Services, which over- 
sees about 40 water-treatment facilities 
in Vermont — including the drinking- 
water-plants for Grand Isle and North 
Hero. 

In North Hero, Simon said, opera- 
tors see blooms near the intake valves 
“almost annually,” and work with state 
health officials to monitor for any pos- 
sible toxins. 

“Blue-green algae is a beast of its 


PLAN TO REEVALUATE 
THE CURRENT TESTING 
L 


challenges facing Lake Champlain. It’s 
important to ensure best practices at 
water-treatment facilities, he said, but 
“the longer term, and the most impor- 
tant solution is preventing the blooms 
from happening in the first place." 

On the other hand, Mears doesn’t 
want to scare anyone away from the tap. 

“The fact is, in the state of Vermont, 
we are very lucky,” said Mears. “We have 
some of the highest quality drinking 
water you can get any- 
where — better than 
most bottled water.” 

Our neighbors to 
the north are not so 
fortunate. 

Back on the 
Philipsburg quay, 
Diane Bilodeau paused 
while walking her little 
black dog. Her first lan- 
guage is French, but in 
English she explained 
that she blamed the 
water for stomach 
pains and other ill- 
nesses, clutching at her 
stomach for emphasis. 

She remembered her 
neighbors in Bedford, where she used 
to live, expressing horror upon learn- 
ing Bilodeau had been drinking the tap 
water; one gave her several bottles of 
distilled spring water. 

Inside the nearby treatment plant, 
a slender, bespectacled young man 
manned the telephones and kept an 
eye on a computer monitor, where a 
schematic showed tanks and pipes. 
Asked about blue-green algae, opera- 
tor Philippe Rioux explained that the 


vn,” said Simon. While plant operators treatment plant had to shut down peri- 


can add chemicals or other additives to 
treat for other types of contaminants in 
the water, neither the North Hero nor 
Grand Isle facilities could handle cya- 
nobacteria. “It would go right through 
the filter.” 

According to the EPA, the toxins as- 
sociated with blue-green algae can be 
tricky to detect and remove from drink- 
ing-water supplies. Some treatments 
work, others don’t, and the situation i 


odically because of the problem. After 
a pause, he said, “I’m not sure if it was 
last year or the year before. The water 
wasn’t drinkable.” 

Sometimes algae is to blame. 
Sometimes it’s other problems, like too 
much manganese in the water. Three 
summers ago, he recalled, the water 
facility was down all summer long due 
to the algae blooms. 

“Today it’s not too bad,” he said, 


implicated by whether cyanobacteria when asked about the algae that had 


cells are intact or broken. 

Mears said he hopes the drinking- 
water emergency in Toledo galvanizes 
more Vermonters to take seriously the 


Contact: kathryn@sevendaysvt.( 
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local matters 


A Fish Story: The Battle to Remove Swanton Dam 



BY MARK DAVIS 

F or 50 years, the Swanton Dam 
has been of almost no practical 
use. That is one of the few points 
of agreement between a group of 
environmentalists and locals who have 
been sparring for more than a decade 
about the future of the eight-foot-tall 
span across the Missisquoi River. 

Organizations including Lake 
Champlain International and the state’s 
Fish & Wildlife Department want to 
remove the dam. They say it would go 
a long way toward restoring troubled 
fisheries in Lake Champlain by allowing 
sturgeon, walleye and other imperiled 
fish to reach fertile spawning grounds 
seven miles to the north of the dam for 
the first time in two centuries. 

“It is the single greatest feasible habi- 
tat-restoration project that we could have 
in the Lake Champlain Basin,” said Wayne 
Laroche, conservation director at LCI and 
a former Vermont wildlife commissioner. 
Spawning habitat for Lake Champlain’s 
migratory fish would increase 99 percent 
if Swanton Dam were removed, accord- 
ing to a 2008 Fish & Wildlife report. The 
village of Swanton, which owns the dam, 
wouldn’t have to pay a nickel for its demo- 
lition and would avoid pricey repair work 
as the structure deteriorates. 

None of those arguments has con- 
vinced town officials who view the dam 
as a valuable part of Swanton's history 
2 — and regard those who want it gone as 

S interlopers. 

> “We're not just saying, ‘Save this piece 

5 of concrete.’ We’re saving our history," 
2 said Ron Kilburn, the town’s zoning 
3 administrator and president of the 
Swanton Historical Society. "It serves 
no purpose to them, but to us it serves 
2 a very important purpose. You want us 
° to destroy our environment for yours?” 

? A potential hydro project for the site 
S may also work to the pro-dam side’s 
g advantage. 

Federal surveys have registered 
75,000 dams longer than six feet in the 
!J United States, and tens of thousands of 
2 smaller ones. The water-impounding 
" structures helped build the country by al- 
i/i lowingsettlers to generate power, irrigate 
croplands, control floods and store water. 
But in the past 20 years, remov- 
al ing dams has become an increasingly 
" popular cause in the environmental 
! community. Dams can slow and warm 
^ rivers, hold back silt — leading to erosion 
g downstream — and make it difficult for 
2 fish to swim upstream to spawn. 


American Rivers, a leading advocacy 
group, estimates nearly 600 dams have 
been removed since 1999. In what was 
billed as one of the biggest environ- 
mental projects in recent American his- 
tory', workers in 2011 began removing a 
100-foot-tall dam on the Elwha River in 
Washington to restore a salmon run. 

Since 1996, 16 of Vermont’s 1,200 
dams have been removed, including 
the Dufresne Dam on the Batten Kill 
in Manchester, which came down 
last year to improve trout runs. Brian 
Fitzgerald, a recently retired dam expert 
from the Department of Environmental 
Conservation, said all have succeeded, to 
some degree, in restoring fish runs. 

But experts have long viewed the 
removal of Swanton Dam as a high- 
priority project. Built in 1791, it was 
intended, as were many New England 



THEY’RE OUTSIDERS, AND 
THEY’RE GOING TO TELL US TO 
TAKE OUR DAMN DAM OUT? 

RE6 BELIVEAU 

dams, to support a sawmill and grist mill. 
Industries, including a booming marble 
quarry, grew up around the dam, which 
was repaired and replaced several times. 

When the last of the millworks was re- 
moved in the 1960s, the village took own- 
ership, and the dam’s useful life ended. 
But its devastating impact on local fish 
endured. The dam has prevented many 
Lake Champlain fish from reaching their 
natural spawning grounds just below 
Highgate Falls, contributing immeasur- 
ably to loss of fish in the river and the lake. 

That includes lake sturgeon, which 
once thrived in Swanton waters and is 
now listed as endangered in Vermont 
Biologists believe its 55-to-150-year 
lifespan may be the only reason the fish 
haven’t disappeared entirely. The native 


out in 1979. 

Walleye still run from the lake up the 
Missisquoi every spring, but their popu- 
lation has been decimated. Swanton's 
old-timers remember when you could 
practically walk across the river from 
one fishing boat to another during wall- 
eye season. Today, more than half the 
walleye in the Missisquoi come from 

Biologists have placed mats at the 
bottom of the Swanton Dam and caught 
viable lake sturgeon and walleye eggs. 
That’s proof that the fish are still trying 
to get to Highgate Falls, and, once turned 
back by' the dam, try to spawn in the in- 
hospitable grounds at the dam. Few fish 

“They’re still trying to spawn,” 
Laroche said. “We know they're there. 
We know the fish are still returning, and 
they don't have enough habitat to main- 
tain sustainable populations." 

From an environmental perspective, 
removing the dam is a no-brainer. 

Holding back change, though, is a 
powerful force: human history. Few 
Vermont towns have worked harder to 
preserve their pasts than Swanton. 

When the old railroad station was 
slated for demolition in 1999, a group 
bought it, moved it down the road and 
turned it into a museum. The same 
group restored a caboose from the old 
railroad company and put it on the 


museum's lawn. To replace a covered 
bridge destroyed by fire in 1980, the 
historical society learned of a decom- 
missioned bridge slated to be tom down 
in Milton, and convinced state officials 
to ship it to Swanton and reassemble it 
over the Missisquoi River as a pedestrian 
walkway. While they were at it, they 
restored the tollhouse to the old bridge, 
and moved it next to the railroad station. 

Thirty-four local schoolchildren at- 
tended a five-day summer history camp 
in July. 

Kilbum said the dam, which is on the 
Vermont Register of Historic Places, is 
another vital piece of Swanton’s history 
and should remain. Located at the heart 
of a town of 6,500 residents that draws 
more Quebecois truckers than tourists, 
it anchors the most picturesque spot in 
Swanton, creating cascading falls below 
and a placid stretch of water above. 

“We’re proud of what we’ve been able 
to save,” Kilburn said. “We focus on his- 
torical objects, and reminding people how 
important it is that we keep the historical 
objects that we have. The sound of falling 
water — take the dam out, the sound is 
gone. It’s a very important part of who we 
are as a community. We love that sound." 

Neighbors agree. Standing in their 
front lawns, Maryellen Barrows and 
James Barney, whose families have both 
lived across the street from the dam for 
decades, say it’s the centerpiece of their 
neighborhood. 
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“People have wedding receptions 
so they can take pictures down there,” 
Barrows said. “It’s so beautiful, it makes 
you feel like you’re camping all the 

Environmentalists argue that not ev- 
erything built by human hands is worthy 
of preservation. They estimate it would 
cost less than $1 million to take the dam 
out, and are confident that groups like 
LCI could raise enough money through 
private donations to pay for it. 

“What we’re dealing with was the 
dominant way of thinking about water 
resources for previous generations,” said 
James Ehlers, executive director of LCI. 
“When I'm dealing with folks in their 
forties or younger, they don’t look at a 
river as an industrial, utilitarian resource 
They see it as part of an ecosystem that 
we occupy, and not something we can 
control with concrete and steel. It’s a 
fairly recent shift in American attitudes.” 

For all the talk, there has never been an 
official proposal to remove the Swanton 
Dam. Rather than press the issue, advo- 
cates such as Laroche have maintained 
a regular presence at community events, 
talking to residents and trying to build a 
grassroots movement. Several years ago, 
the former commissioner offered tours of 
the dam in his boat. 

Who gets to make the decision about 
whether the dam stays or goes? The 
village of Swanton — located within 
the town — owns the structure and its 


trustees have the final say. Several years 
ago, residents took a nonbinding vote 
against dam removal during the annual 
Town Meeting. They’d likely weigh in 
again on any new proposal to take the 
dam down, or sell it to a third party such 
as LCI, which would have the same 
effect. 

Laroche acknowledges he has told 
Swanton residents that he will agitate 
for the dam’s destruction until the day 
he dies. Swanton Village Manager Reg 
Beliveau said that kind of attitude has 
irritated many in his community. 

“That’s really the root — they’re 
outsiders, and they’re going to tell us 
to take our damn dam out?” Beliveau 
said. “We’re not assholes. They started 
the fight. Would you like it if I came into 
your house and told you to get rid of that 
old couch? Nobody cares more about 
that river and lake than the people in 
Swanton, because we live with it." 

Complicating matters: Two years 
ago, the village submitted a preliminary 
application to federal regulators to build 
a small hydroelectric facility on the 
dam to generate power for the electric 
utility that the village has operated for 
decades. (Swanton, which owns the 
hydroelectric dam at Highgate Falls, 
provides power to 3,600 local residents.) 

Dam-removal advocates see it as a 
cynical delaying tactic designed to tie up 
the dam in years of red tape. They say 
a hydropower project on the Swanton 
Dam would cost millions and, given that 
the dam is only eight feet tall, would 
never generate enough power to make it 
economically viable. 

“They said, ‘If you’re not going to use 
it, lose it,”’ Beliveau said. “We said, ‘OK, 
we’ll develop hydro on it.’” 

The village is waiting for $80,000 in 
federal money to pay for a hydropower- 
feasibility study. Tentative estimates for 
the project run anywhere from $3 mil- 
lion to $7 million, Beliveau said. 

But environmental groups hope 
Swanton can be persuaded to give up 
the dam in favor of an even more his- 
toric resource — a free-flowing river 
that cut through the area long before 
humans arrived. 

“What we are trying to get them to 
see,” Ehlers said, “is they can give some- 
thing better to their kids than a piece of 
concrete.” © 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 
86S-1020, ext. 23, or @Davis7D 
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local matters 


When It Comes to Accessibility, 
Not All of Burlington Measures Up 



N othing’s been over 
easy for Henry’s 
Diner this summer. 

The Burlington res- 
taurant has been closed since 
mid- July for a makeover that 
will make it accessible to people 
with physical disabilities. 

Among them: Brad 

Stephenson, bom with muscu- 
lar dystrophy, a degenerative 
genetic disease that landed him 
in a wheelchair seven years 
ago. The 42-year-old somehow 
managed to negotiate the old, 
narrow entrance at Henry’s, but 
then a server decided his wheel- 
chair should wait outside. 

Stephenson interpreted it 
as discrimination, so he filed 
a complaint with the Vermont 
Human Rights Commission. 

The 24-year-old Americans 
With Disabilities Act requires 
that public spaces, as well as 
private businesses open to the 
public, remove physical barri- 
ers for people with disabilities. 

New buildings must meet these 
standards, but establishments 
that predate the law only have 
to comply if it’s “readily achiev- 
able.” The local branch of the 
U.S. Department of Justice en- 
forces the federal law, while the 
commission upholds the state 
equivalent. 

A letter from the Human 
Rights Commission got the at- 
tention of Henry's Diner owner, 

Bill Maglaris, who said he hadn’t 
been aware his 89-year-old 
building was out of compliance. 

“What’s really hard for those 
of us that aren’t handicapped 
is we don’t realize how much 
of a burden it is.” When it re- 
opens, Henry’s will have a new 
entrance ramp, an accessible 
restroom and the front door will 
open at the push of a button. 

It’s been almost two years 
since the civil rights division of the 
Department of Justice came after a half 
dozen Burlington bars and eateries that 
violated the ADA. Church Street Tavern, 
Leunig’s Bistro, Three Tomatoes, the 
Scuffer Steak & Ale House, and Ken’s 
Pizza and Pub all agreed to make 


necessary upgrades rather than pay fines 
or face legal action. 

Most of those earlier enforcement 
actions were prompted by random 
inspections of local businesses, rather 
than from actual citizen complaints, ac- 
cording to Nikolas Kerest, an assistant 


U.S. attorney and the DOJ’s civil rights 
coordinator in Burlington. 

Recently, a small group of Queen 
City residents, including Stephenson, 
has initiated a more activist approach to 
the problem. They concede Burlington 
is pretty navigable for people with 


disabilities — especially given 
the number of old buildings 

— but it’s not perfect. 

“We’ve still got some work 

to do,” says Ron Redmond, 
executive director of the 
Church Street Marketplace 
Commission. Redmond says 
only three of the 100 doors that 
open onto Church Street aren't 
yet accessible. 

Stephenson moved to 
Burlington from San Antonio 
two years ago. A lawyer by trade, 
the Texan transplant has been 
politely informing businesses — 
usually by letter — when, in his 
judgment, they've run afoul of 
the law. So far, he’s focused on 
problem areas on Church and 
Main streets. He also alerted 
the Department of Justice about 
the lack of handicapped parking 
at Centennial Field. The DOJ 
sent a letter to the University 
of Vermont, which owns the 
property, and quickly addressed 
the situation, according to 
Stephenson. 

Backing Stephenson up is 
the city’s resurrected Advisory 
Committee on Accessibility, 
which meets monthly to help 
guide city policy and to remove 
barriers — ranging from the 
“architectural" to “attitudinal” 

— for people with disabilities. 
Ralph Montefusco, whose 

wife has multiple sclerosis, 
chairs the committee. One 
of its big achievements, he 
said, has been working with 
the First Night organizers to 
make the city’s New Year’s Eve 
celebration more accessible. 
Montefusco also points to less 
tangible feats — improving 
awareness, for instance, among 
city officials. 

Still, missing curb cuts, 
deteriorating sidewalks and 
inaccessible restrooms remain 
problematic. And the biggest barrier is 

The Department of Public Works 
estimates that 48 percent of the city’s 
sidewalks are “deficient.” During the last 
several years, DPW has replaced roughly 
one mile of sidewalk annually, although 
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the department’s director, Chapin 
Spencer, said he expects to “far surpass” 
that figure during the current year. 
Sidewalks require replacement every 
35 years, according to Spencer, and 
Burlington has 127 miles of sidewalk. 

Cleary Buckley, a partner at 
Burlington-based Smith Buckley 
Architects, appreciates the costs and 
design challenges associated with 
making a place accessible. “All archi- 
tects, not just disabled ones, are pretty 
actively engaged with accessibility 
issues,” he said. “I firmly believe it’s 
important It is a civil right. But I also 
understand that it costs a lot of money to 
put in an elevator.” 

Buckley, 50, has been using a wheel- 
chair since he broke his back at age 20. 
His 5-year-old son is starting kindergar- 
ten at the Edmunds Elementary School 
in a few weeks. When 
he and his wife went 
to meet the principal 
several months ago, they 
realized the three-story 
building doesn’t have an 
elevator, making them 
question their school 
choice. “I want to be a 
part of his education. I 
want to be able to go to 
the school and see the 
principal and do all the things that par- 
ents do,” Buckley said. 

Buckley brought his concerns to the 
principal and other school district offi- 
cials, and he's been told they plan to add 
an elevator within two years. Edmunds 
Middle School added an elevator in 
2011 after a years-long advocacy effort. 

"The thing that is a little worrying,” 
Buckley said during an interview in 
his spacious Pine Street office, “is it’s 
dependent on a bond, and right now 
asking for more money for the schools 
is a hard thing to do.” 

Maglaris can also appreciate the 
price of accessibility. Henry’s has been 
closed for five weeks and he estimates 
the lost business and the upgrades have 
cost him $200,000. He could have done 
it for less, Maglaris said, but rather than 
risk getting another complaint, “we de- 
cided we might as well go all the way in.” 

The best defense may be a good of- 
fense. Lawyers in states such as New 
York and California have taken an ag- 
gressive — and sometimes brazenly 


profit-driven — approach to enforcing 
the law. A 2012 New York Times story 
described a lawyer who sued 200 busi- 
nesses in less than three years, drawing 
on a “regular group of people with dis- 
abilities” to find plaintiffs. Under the 
ADA, plaintiffs can’t sue for damages, 
but judges can order businesses to pay 
the legal bill. 

Stephenson has been putting that 
“readily achievable” clause — the “magic 
language,” as he calls it — to test, in part 
because he's hoping to start practicing 
ADA law in Vermont. 

But he’s taken a very different tack 
— despite being a lawyer, he has yet to 
file suit. “We have this conversation in 
our community about the carrot and 
stick. We want this to be a collaborative 
process ... On the one hand we want to 
compel businesses to comply with the 
law ... but we don’t want 
to be perceived as a thorn 
in their side.” 

Buckley, too, said he 
“works hard at being 
reasonable about accessi- 
bility.” Taking a litigious 
approach could backfire 
in a place like Burlington. 
Referencing the legal 
tactics in New York, he 
pointed out, "It’s a much 
bigger pond. You don't have to get along 
with everybody quite as much as you do 
in a small community.” 

Both Buckley and Stephenson have 
stepped up in response to barriers that 
have thwarted their personal activities, 
but they each take care to point out what 
they're doing goes beyond self-interest. 

“I'm not completely comfortable 
with being the face of the Edmunds 
Elementary elevator project," Buckley 
said. “I’m happy to sort of add urgency 
to it, but really in my opinion, the school 
needs an elevator for a lot of reasons, 
and not least of which so that kids who 
are disabled can go to school there.” 

“I didn’t really set out to be an advo- 
cate," Stephenson said, sitting in Leunig’s 
Bistro & Cafe, which added an auto- 
matic door, among other changes, after 
being on the receiving end of the DO J’s 
enforcement action two years ago. But, 
he continues, “It’s not like we’re asking 
them for a favor. This is federal law.” ® 

Contact: alicia@sevendaysvt.com 


IT’S NOT LIKE 
WE RE ASKING THEM 
FOR A FAVOR. 
THIS IS FEDERAL LAW. 
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Ruth “Jean” 
Dashnow 

1936-2014, COLCHESTER/ 
WINOOSKI 

Ruth 'Jean' Dashnow, 77, 
a longtime resident of 
Colchester and formerly of 
Winooski, died peacefully 
at the home of her son in 
Milton, Vt., on August 8, 2014 
following a short Illness. 

Morristown, Vt., on August 
14, 1936, the daughter of 
Paul L. and Elizabeth 'Liz* 
(Fisk) Stewart. She was mar- 
ried in Winooski on March 
10. 1956 to Raymond "Buddy" 
Dashnow, who predeceased 
her on April 29, 1997. 

Jean formerly owned and 
operated Jean's Day Care, 
and later, after raising her 
children, was proudly em- 
ployed at IBM. 


She was a past presi- 
dent and life-member of 
the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. John Ryan Post 1767 
Women's Auxiliary. She en- 
joyed crocheting, pizza and 
subs nights, and cooking for 
her family. Like her mom, 
she enjoyed all birds, espe- 
cially hummingbirds. She 
was the 'best mom in the 
world", always there to care 
for and protect her family. 

Jean is survived by 
her children: Linda Gover 
and Len Trombley, Randy 
Dashnow and Lisa Lapointe, 
Jay Dashnow and his wife 
Dianne, and Brent Dashnow 
and his wife Cara; grandchil- 
dren: Travis. Chantelle, Brent 
II and Chelsea; Nicholas, 
Brent and Becky; Amber and 
Keith; Skyler and Kristen; 
and Reeve, and Livia; great- 
grandchildren: Brayden, 
Carter, Brooklynne, Landon, 
Brayden, Owen, Evan and 
Lane: brothers: Paul Stewart 
Jr. and Bobby Rivers: sisters: 
Pam Rivers, and Sandra 
Lewia and her husband 
Gorden; in-laws: Geneva and 
Marcel Fregeau, and Gerry 
and John Larivee; and ex- 
tended family and friends. 

She was predeceased 
by her grandson. Carrigan 
Fitzgerald. 

A very special thanks to 
Dr. Marion Couch and Dr. 
John Wright whom Jean 
valued and trusted dearly. 

Visiting hours will be 


on Thursday, August 14, 
2014 from 4 to 7 p.m. at 
LaVigne Funeral Home and 
Cremation Service, 132 Main 
St. in Winooski. 

Funeral services will be 
held at the funeral home on 
Friday, August 15 at 10 a.m. 
Interment will follow at St. 
Francis Xavier Cemetery. 

In lieu of flowers, memorial 
contributions can be made 
to the American Cancer 
Society. Vermont Division. 
55 Day Lane, Williston, VT 
05495, Online condolences 
can be shared with the fam- 
ily at lavignefuneralhome 



Marion Carson 
Milne 

1935-2014, WASHINGTON 

Marion Carson Milne, 79, died 
peacefully at her home in 
Washington, Vt., on August 

The daughter of William 
and Augusta Carson. Marion 
was born the eleventh of 12 


READ, POST, SHARE + COMMENT: LIFELINES.SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


children in Brooklyn, N.Y.. 
on January 2, 1935. Only 
seven of the 12 children lived 
beyond childhood. She mar- 
ried Donald Milne on March 
15, 1957. She is survived by 
her husband Don, the Clerk 
of the Vermont House of 
Representatives; her three 
children. Scott Milne of 
Pomfret, VL, Chris Milne and 
his wife Marjorie of Dover, 
Mass., Cathy Frey and her 
husband Scott Frey of Barre. 
VL, and daughter-in-law 
Deborah Milne of White River 
Junction. Vt. A son Keith 
Milne predeceased her in 
1971. She had eight grandchil- 
dren: Keith Milne, Elise Milne, 
Jane Milne, Claire Milne. Lee 
Milne. George Milne, Nicole 
Frey and Alex Frey. 

She leaves a sister-in- 
law and brother-in-law, 

Mary Jean and Gus Mastro; 
brother-in-law John Milne; 
and sister-in-law Kay Milne. 
Her sisters Agnes, Irene and 
Jean survive her. and she is 
predeceased by her brothers 
William. Harry, Charles, Billy, 
and John and sisters Marion 
(she was named for), Julie 
and Pauline. She also leaves 
many nieces and nephews. 

She left school at age 
16 to go to work in a travel 
agency near Rockefeller 
Center, and then earned 
her Graduate Equivalency 
Degree (GED) In her thir- 
ties. Marion became a 
graduate of Goddard College, 
where she earned her BA 
in political science at the 
age of 40. In 1975, Marion 
founded Milne Travel as a 

business and worked hard 


to see it become one of New 
England's largest and most 
successful travel agencies. 

the Vermont House of 
Representatives from 1994 to 
2000, representing the Town 
of Washington and other 

port for legislation authoriz- 
ing civil unions was critical 
to the passage of the act in 
the House. She was co-chair 
of the Women’s Caucus in 
the Vermont Legislature and 
recipient of their Legislator 
of the Year award in 2000. 
She was also an elected 
Justice of the Peace in her 
beloved town of Washington, 
a trustee and former chair 
of the Calef Board of Library 
Trustees and she was the 
first woman president of the 
Central Vermont Chamber 
of Commerce. She was also 
secretary of Washington 
Electric Co-op and a member 
of the board. 

She was a member of the 
Vermont Commission on 
Women, and served on the 
Judicial Nominating Board. 
Professional Responsibility 
Board, Salvation Army 
Advisory Board. Green 
Mountain United Way, 
Vermont State Chamber 
of Commerce, Mother's 
March of Dimes. Central 


Vermont Community 
Action, Green Mountain 
United Way, Commission 
on Healthy Living, the U.S. 
Civil Rights Commission 
and the Community of 
Vermont Elders, holding 
the position of president 
or chair for many of these 
organizations. In 2010, the 
Central Vermont Chamber 
of Commerce named her 
Citizen of the Year. The 
town of Washington named 
her and her husband as its 
Citizens of Year in 2010. 

On the day she died, 
Marion had an appointment 
to have her hair done and 
planned to work at her desk 
in the travel agency and at- 
tend a board meeting for the 
U.S. Civil Rights Commission. 

No one was more coura- 
geous, caring or giving than 
Marion. 

Funeral arrangements 
will be handled by Hookers 
Funeral Home in Barre. with 
a wake Thursday. August 
14, from 5-8 p.m. The fu- 
neral will be held on Friday. 
August 15, at 10:30 a.m. at 
the Presbyterian Church in 
Barre. Flowers from a local 
florist, or a donation to the 
Calef Memorial Library, 
Washington Vermont, 

05675 are most welcome in 
Marion's honor. 


Want to memorialize a 
loved one in Seven Days'! 

Post your remembrance online and print 
at lifelines.sevendaysvt.com. Or, contact us 
at lifelines@sevendaysvt.com, 865-1020 x37 


Mark your family's 
milestones in lifelines. 

Iifelines.sevendaysvt.com 
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Feedback « P . Z 


Daysied and Confused 

The party's over, but some readers still have questions about our 
annual "Daysie" harvest. Please keep in mind that the Daysies 
represent a readers' survey; Seven Days staff does not choose the 
winners. Thus it is not appropriate for us to change the name of a 
winner, nor to handpick "honorable” Daysies (with the exception this 
year of late Burlington DJ A-Dog). We try to describe categories in the 
clearest way possible, but misunderstandings do occasionally occur. 
Also, voters don’t necessarily know the last names of individuals 
and note their business name instead. Finally, we create an “Outside 
Chittenden County' distinction only when a sufficient swell of votes 
in a particular category justifies it. Each year, we 
do take your feedback into aci 
so thanks for the comments. 


MISLEADING CATEGORY 

My question is: Why did a spa win 
over an individual person in the Seven 
Daysies Best Massage/Body Worker 
category [“All the Best,” July 30]? It 
seems to me Cynthea's Spa should 
have been under “best spa” only. 

Errol Steele 
UNDERHILL 



Steele of Commonhealth Massage 
was a finalist in the category. 


REVOLUTIONARY IDEA 

I loved the Daysies edition [“All the 
Best,” July 30], However, having been 
a vegetarian for 40 years and eating 
out in Burlington about three times 
a week, I need to point out that the 
city finally has a world-class vegetar- 
ian restaurant: Revolution Kitchen. 
Even Ryan Adams recently gave them 
a shout out from the Flynn stage, 
which shows this travesty needs to be 
righted and they should be awarded 
an honorable Daysie! 

Graham Parker 

BURLINGTON 


HEAR THIS! 

I really hate to throw cold water on 
the annual Seven Daysies readers' poll 
[“All the Best,” July 30], but your new 
category of Best College Radio Station 
is patently unfair to those stations 
that are located outside Chittenden 
County. 

Unlike most commercial radio 
stations and Vermont Public Radio, 
which can be heard through much 
of northern and central Vermont, 
most college radio stations have 
limited signal reach. Daysies winner 


WRUV-FM at the University of 
Vermont in Burlington, with its 460- 
watt signal, can be heard as far north 
as Milton, as far south as Vergennes, 
and as far east as Richmond and 
Jericho. 

On the flip side, two of the 
other four finalists — WGDR-FM 
at Goddard College in Plainfield 
and WJSC-FM at Johnson State 
College — cannot be heard anywhere 
in Chittenden County. The third, 
WRMC-FM at Middlebury College, 
can be heard in Chittenden County 
only in its southernmost regions. 
The fourth finalist, WWPV at Saint 
Michael’s College in Colchester, has a 
weak 100-watt signal that can barely 
be heard even in South Burlington. 

It's therefore no wonder, given 
that the majority of Seven Days read- 
ers live in Chittenden County, that 
WRUV-FM's win was, by the editors' 
own admission, no contest. For next 
year’s Daysies, I strongly suggest that 
the Best College Radio Station cat- 
egory be split between inside and out- 
side Chittenden County. Otherwise, 
the other stations don’t have a ghost 
of a chance of winning. 

Skeeter Sanders 
HUNTINGTON 

Sanders is a smooth-jazz and 
R&B DJ at WGDR-FM. 
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BCA’s Visiting Critic Program Plays 
Matchmaker With Artists 



BY XIAN CHIANG-WAREN 

A rtists are really asking for 
it Critical appraisal of their 
work, that is. So says bca 
center curator dj hellerman, 
whose job often takes him to artists’ 
studios around the state. “People ask, 
‘How do I get people to write about my 
work? How do I talk to a gallerist? How 
do I get my work critiqued?’” he says. 

PEOPLE ASK, 

10W DO I GET MY 
WORK CRITIQUED?" 

DJ HELLERMAN 

“My response was always ‘I don’t know.’ 
Because no one is going to go out of 
Burlington unless you pay them.” 

Hellerman decided to address the 
matter. Last year, BCA launched a 
Visiting Critic program, which is “de- 
signed to connect Vermont artists with 
influential arts writers, institutional 
curators and commercial gallerists.” 


The premise is simple: BCA invites 
— and pays — those art-world movers 
and shakers to come to Vermont. Local 
artists fill out an online application, 
describing their work and why they'd 
benefit from a studio visit. BCA then 
matches artists and critics. When each 
critic arrives in Vermont, he or she gives 
a public lecture, and then spends one- 
on-one time with the selected artists. 

Two critics will arrive in Burlington 


the next two months. 
Laura Blereau, a curator, 
writer and director of bit- 
forms gallery in New York 
City, will visit from August 19 
to 21. The application dead- 
line for a visit with her is this 
Friday, August IS. 

Margot Norton, a curator 
with the New Museum of 
Contemporary Art in New 
York City, will visit from 
September 12 to 14. The 
deadline for a studio visit 
with her is Friday, August 29. 

Hellerman hopes to make 
the Visiting Critic program 
a consistently scheduled and better- 
known BCA resource. But it needs 
sponsors, he says. “We can facilitate 
the administrative part, but we do need 
someone to support it. I also hope the 
pool gets bigger, so we can better match 
the interests of the critic with the talent 
of artists.” © 

INFO 


LIT NOTES 

The literary heavy hitters keep 
coming at Vermont college of fine 
arts. This Friday, VCFA welcomes 
best-selling author Cheryl Strayed, 
whose memoir Wild: From Lost to 
Found on the Pacific Crest Trail 
is now a movie starring Reese 
Witherspoon and due for an Oscar- 
courting December release. For 
more details, see our Calendar 

Looking further ahead, it's time 
for lit lovers to save the dates of 
the 10th annual Burlington book 
festival: September 19 to 21. In 
a year when young-adult tales 
seem to reign supreme, both on 
best-seller lists and at the box 
office, perhaps it’s appropriate 
that the fest is dedicated to one 
of the honored grandmothers of 
modem children's lit: katherine 
paterson of Barre. Her classic 
Bridge to Terabithia is familiar 
to both readers and moviegoers, 
and she has won two Newbery 
Medals, two National Book Awards 
and Sweden's Astrid Lindgren 
Memorial Award, among many 
other honors. 

Don't look for Paterson at main 

STREET LANDING PERFORMING ARTS 

center, which hosted the BBF for 


QUICK LIT: LOVE AND DEATH IN THE AGE OF REVOLUTIONS 


The Hour of Parade, by Etna, N.H.. author 
alan bray. Is a psychological novel on par 
with Irvin D. Yalom's When Nietzsche 
Wept. Both writers have used their 
experience in the field of psychotherapy 
to enrich and complicate their fictional 
characters. (Bray retired to New 
Hampshire from a psychotherapy career 
in Michigan.) Both writers also use 
historical fiction — Brays novel is set in 
19th-century Europe — to expose those 
things that make us both flawed and 
admirable as human beings. 

It's rare to find a self-published 
novel of this quality in craft and 
execution. Bray uses third-person 
omniscient narration to get us inside 
the heads of his characters, and he 
beautifully details his period settings: 
military uniforms, ladies' apparel, 
apartment living with servants, the 
cobbled streets of Munich jammed 
with churches and cafes. Take this 
passage: ''His footfalls echoed and 
disappeared against windows made 
from sheets of plate glass. The street 
much better drained than those in 
Brest-Litovsk or Kracow, the gutters 


swept clean. But here and there, 
patches of dark ice touched the 
cobblestones, and he shortened his 
stride to avoid a fall." 

Opening during a lull in the 
Napoleonic wars, the novel explores 
a Russian cavalry officer's conflicted 
efforts to avenge the death of 
his younger brother at the hands 
of a French cavalry officer. Alexi 
Ruzhenskys brother, Mischa, was killed 
in one-on-one combat as the prelude 
to a larger battle. Differing reports of 
how each combatant handled himself 
complicate Ruzhenskys task, which 
was imposed on him by his father, a 
wealthy landowner and former general. 

When Ruzhensky tracks down his 
brother's killer in Munich and comes to 
know him, he begins to doubt the side 
of the argument that would justify 
making Louis Valsin pay for Mischa's 
death. Valsin and Ruzhensky have 
much in common: Both are haunted 
by the death of Alexi's brother: both 
love the same woman. Furthermore, 
both feel helpless in the hands of fate 
as the potential for violence seethes 


below the surface of their developing 
friendship and their shared concern 
for personal honor. 

Bray creates two leading men 
and two leading women who are 
achingly realistic because they are 
psychologically complex. We care 
about them. The men are strong 
of will, intelligent conflicted. The 
women are stronger of will and more 
conflicted, as they must deal with 
even more complications in their lives. 

This is an era in which single women, 
even when in love and loved in return, 
are still viewed by their “keepers" as 
mistresses and by those on the street 
as whores. Loved or not they are easily 
discarded and worry constantly. The 
interior monologue of one exposes her 
uncertainty: "The future, it's not a time 
Valsin and I can speak about, not a time 
I should even think about. With luck, 
well be together till spring, maybe a 
little longer. But beyond that, as hard 
as I look, all I can see is falling once 
again into a black ditch I can’t climb out 
of, swallowed up." 

By contrast, the men are most 



future, with questions of honor and 
allegiances, while weighing love in the 
balance. Everyone is off-balance and 
looking for answers. 

Rather than focusing on the armies 
clashing in this age of warfare, Bray 
keeps his conflicts mostly psychological. 
Battle scenes appear in small snatches 
of memory as characters try to reconcile 
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journal from the ever-burgeoning 

8URLINGT0N WRITERS WORKSHOP. While 

this initial installment will be 
digital only, the editors plan to have 
their first print issue out next May. 
Submissions are open to all: find the 
guidelines at mudseasonreview.com. 

The BWW also recently scored a 
grant from the Vermont Community 
Foundation to run a series of "digital 
storytelling" workshops with nate 
herzog of storyhackvt at its writing 
center located in Burlington's studio 
266. Find upcoming workshop info at 
burlingtonwritersworkshop.com. 

MARGOT HARRISON 
Contact: margot@sevendaysvt.com 


the past several years: this year, the 
three-day celebration of the written 
word moves uphill to the fletcher free 
library. The Friday opening ceremony 
will feature an appearance by 
Paterson and a tribute address from 
tanya lee stone of South Burlington, 
herself a prolific children's author. 
(She'll publish her 100th book this 
year.) 

Also on the BBFs schedule: a Saturday 
evening launch party for the first 
issue of Mud Season, the new literary 


INFO 


A Conversation With Cheryl Strayed, Friday, 
August 15, 4 p-m., at Alumni Hall, Vermont 
College of Fine Arts, In Montpelier. 



their understanding of themselves 
and events. Much of the novel's 
tension comes from Ruzhensk/s 
unwillingness to complete his dying 
father’s request for vengeance, and 
from his discomfort with his father's 
expectations that he marry well and 
take over as lord of the estate. None 
of these scenarios sits well with 
Ruzhensky. 

Even though we are drawn to 
the characters, the book features 
enough improbable plot tangles 
to make the reader pause. For 
example, Bray describes a significant 
female character dressing as a man, 
going into battle on horseback 
and wounding a significant male 
character who later becomes 
her lover. This almost fantastical 
scenario stands out in contrast to 
the writer's obvious careful research 
on 19th-century Europe. Bray has 
presented the remarkable as fact. 

If we read in a newspaper that a 
construction worker fell several 
stories and was saved from Injury 
in the final seconds of descent 


when his suspenders latched onto 
a protruding beam, we shake our 
heads and praise the man's good 
luck. But when we encounter such 
a scenario in fiction, we shake our 
heads and say, "Not very likely." 

With Bray's book, however, we 
shake our heads and continue 
to read. The novel's strengths in 
portraying character outweigh Its 
plot manipulations. 

Over those characters and the 
streets of Munich loom the onion 
domes of the city's cathedral, much 
like the moral barometer of an ever- 
present church in a novel by Flaubert. 
Like Flaubert, Bray leaves good and 
evil undearly defined In this tale. 
Unlike Flaubert he keeps his chapters 
short and intense with emotion, and 
very modern in exposing the multiple 
selves we carry around with us. 

L.E. SMITH 

info 
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I f you’ve recently taken a walk past 
Red Rocks Park, curving around 
Shelburne Bay, you may have spied 
it from afar. Or if you’ve explored the 
reaches of Shelburne Farms, wandering 
down Harbor Road until you could go no 
farther, you may have seen it up close: a 
dry-docked ferry bellied up to Shelburne 
Shipyard. You may have thought, WTF? 
Or maybe you didn’t pay it any mind. 

If you live or work near Lake 
Champlain, or spend any time recreat- 
ing on it, ferries are a common sight and 
easy to ignore. Maybe all you think about 
them is that they move people from one 
side of the lake to the other — about 
1 million people per year, as it hap- 
pens. Seeing a grounded ferry is not so 
common — with the exception of the re- 
tired steamer Ticonderoga at Shelburne 
Museum. But the one dry-docked at 
Shelburne Shipyard isn’t really a mys- 
tery: It’s there for maintenance. 

The proud and sometimes quirky 
history of Vermont’s ferries is interest- 
ing, though. It’s outlined on the website 
of the Lake Champlain Transportation 
Company (LCT), which, under various 
names and owners, has been continu- 
ously operating ferry service since 1826. 
Fun fact: The busiest crossing in LCT’s 
history was in August 1996 owing to a 
Phish concert at the former Plattsburgh 
airbase. 

2 Back in the 19th century, when 
S Burlington was home to a thriving 
> lumber industry, ferries moved commer- 
5 cial goods up and down the lake; some 
| were used for luxury cruises. Eventually, 
3 modernization and railroads ended 
ferries' heyday, and the transportation 
takeover by cars and trucks struck the 
2 final blow. 

° But we still need to get across the 
? lake. Now, Vermont’s ferry service 
S exists primarily to connect commut- 
g ers, truckers and other travelers to the 
New York side, and vice versa. If you 
live on Vermont's west coast, you prob- 
!J ably know that the ferries cross in three 
2 locations. The northernmost, at Grand 
“ Isle, runs 24/7 year-round and provides 
S a vital 14-minute link for commuters 
to and from the Plattsburgh area. The 
10-mile Burlington-to-Port-Kent cross- 
ing takes an hour and is only in service 
during the summer (ending this year on 
September 28). The Charlotte-to-Essex 
^ journey clocks in at 20 minutes and is 
S available year-round, ice conditions 
5 permitting. 


LCT operations manager Heather 
Stewart has been with the ferry com- 
pany for 32 years. “I could drive a boat 
before I could drive a car,” she says. As 
a young woman looking for summer 
work, Stewart stopped at the office to 
ask if LCT was hiring. “Two days later, 
I was on the deck," she recalls. “It was 
supposed to be temporary, but I ended 
up getting my captain’s license. I’m 53 
now and still here.” 

Stewart has witnessed many trans- 
formations in the fleet, which now num- 
bers 10 and has been under the manage- 
ment of Burlington's Pecor family since 
1976. She describes the rebuild of the 
Champlain Bridge — between Crown 
Point, N.Y., and Addison, Vt. — as a 
challenging but exciting time for the 
company. 

Because of safety concerns, that 
bridge was closed on October 16, 2009, 
and demolished on December 28. 
Lengthy rerouting and commuter frus- 
trations ensued. To ease the situation for 
frequent users, before the new bridge 
opened nearly two years later, LCT ran 
a temporary, year-round route in the 
location. The additional passenger fares 
were used to build a new ferry, Stewart 


says. It was named after the original 
Pecor patriarch who had purchased 
the company, Raymond C. Pecor Jr., as 
a surprise honor to him, notes the LCT 
website. (His son, Ray Pecor III, is now 
the owner.) 

The most impressive vessel in the 
LCT fleet, at least in terms of longevity, 
is the Adirondack. Affectionately nick- 
named Adi , she just completed her 101st 
year of service. To put that in perspec- 
tive, the boat is just one year younger 
than the Titanic. She still makes trips 
across the lake every summer, on the 
Burlington-to-Port-Kent route, as the 
oldest double-ended American ferry- 
boat in history. 

But with age comes the need for 
repairs. The U.S. Coast Guard heavily 
regulates LCT’s fleet, as it does all com- 
mercial vessels. Engines and gauges 
must be checked, steel sheets replaced; 
the to-do list is unique to each vessel. As 
a result, there’s no typical ferry lifespan, 
since every boat consists of both new 
and old parts. 

In addition to undergoing quarterly 
and annual in-water evaluations, a ferry 
must be taken out of the water every five 
years for a complete hull inspection. 


That explains the current landlubber 
status of the Plattsburgh at Shelburne 
Shipyard. 

Sometimes, though, it’s too late to 
save an ailing ship. In 1959, the Roosevelt, 
a diesel ferry with a 108-foot wooden 
hull, began to take on water due to 
several large leaks. She was towed to 
the middle of the lake and intentionally 
hacked to sink her; the Roosevelt still 
resides at the bottom of the lake. 

That ill-fated example aside, LCT 
aims to keep its vessels up to par and 
serve its lake-crossing customers. The 
company appears to inspire loyalty: “The 
average length [of employment] is 18 
years,” Stewart says, describing LCT as 
a family. When a pilot or crew member 
is sick, “we can call and say, ‘Come on 
down’ at three, four in the morning,” she 
adds, “and they will come and help out. 
It’s pretty cool.” 

Stewart sums up LCT’s mission and 
history thus: “That keep-it-local thing — 
we've been doing that for a long time.” © 

INFO 

Outraged, or merely curious, about 
something? Send your burning question to 


= THE STRAIGHT DOPE B 


Dear Cecil, 


I dawn of commerce. 
The following formulation will 
be of no comfort to them, but 
it’s indisputably true: 

1. Advertising is a complete 
waste of time and 


Thinking about all the money spent on ads, I 
was wondering if there's any hard evidence 
on how effective advertisements are in this 
day and age. Everyone I know hates advertise- 
ments, and I can't remember the last time I 
bought something because advertisements 
told me to. 

Mark 


advertising. Had the companies 
that paid for this dreck quietly 
agreed to keep their money in 
the till, they’d have maintained 
market share at no cost to their 
bottom lines. 

The problem, clear to any 
business exec who’s ever had 
to allocate an ad budget, is 
that while it’s reasonably easy 
to demonstrate that advertis- 
ing in general works, and that 
some past campaigns have 
succeeded, the chances of the 
campaign you’re now contem- 
plating doing you any good are 
a complete crapshoot. 

This problem hasn’t gotten 
any less vexing in the age of 
the internet, but it’s changed 
in a fundamental way. Years 
ago there was considerable 
truth to the remark commonly 
attributed to Philadelphia de- 
partment store magnate John 
Wanamaker: “Half the money I 
spend on advertising is wasted; 
the trouble is, I don’t know 
which half." In the days when 
print media dominated, and to 
a considerable extent after the 
rise of broadcasting, advertis- 
ing meant a leap of faith. You 
spent X amount on advertising 



2. Except when it works. 

The conventional defense 
of advertising, as expressed 
by marketing consultant Nigel 
Hollis in a 2011 Atlantic piece, 
“Why Good Advertising Works 
(Even When You Think It 
Doesn’t),’’ boils down to this; (a) 
U.S. businesses wouldn't spend 
$70 billion annually on TV ad- 
vertising alone if this stuff didn't 
accomplish something , and (b) 
we can all think of memorable 
ads and ad campaigns, ranging 
from the primordial “Cal-1-1 
for-r-r Phil-lip Mor-ray-issss” 
TV commercials of the 1950s to 
the determinedly oddball Old 
Spice spots of recent years. 

What Hollis’ cheery analysis 
overlooks is the vast dung- 
hill of advertising that didn’t 
work, or more precisely didn’t 
do any better than competing 


and sold Y amount of product, 
but who knew how much X had 
to do with Y? 

With online advertising, in 
contrast, it’s all too apparent. 
People click on your ad or they 
don’t. Sure, not everybody who 
clicks buys, and not everybody 
who doesn’t click doesn’t buy, 
but the click-through rate gives 
a rough idea of whether any- 
body’s paying attention — and 
mostly nowadays they’re not. 
Once upon a time a good click- 
through rate for a banner ad 
was 5 percent or better; now it's 
more like 0.2 to 0.3 percent. 

Partly for that reason, even 
though online advertising is 
where the world is headed, 
print, despite its steep decline, 
remains the financial mainstay 
of many old-line publishing 
companies. Sure, advertisers 
may suspect that traditional ad- 
vertising, print ads especially, 
don’t accomplish much. But the 
flat-line metrics of many online 
campaigns remove all doubt. 


The evolving challenge 
of internet advertising is a 
column for another day. First, 
the larger question: While 
st advertising doesn’t 
do jack, some succeeds 
brilliantly. What’s the 
diff? 

For a glimpse of the 
answer, let’s turn to a 
remarkable advertis- 
ng success story — Geico 
Uto insurance. Consider: 

' Insurance is, beyond a 
doubt, the most boring 
subject on Earth — and 
Geico, in its early days, 
was perhaps the world’s 
most boring insurance 
company. (Its name 
stands for “Government 
Employees Insurance 
Company," somebody’s idea 
of a marketing ploy — the 
firm has always been a 
privately owned, for- 
profit enterprise. Lesson: 
Successful advertising 
doesn't require an exciting 
product. 

Although the Geico gecko 
has become iconic, using 
an animated spokescritter 
is hardly a groundbreaking 
notion. (Remember Tony 
the Tiger, anyone?) Geico’s 
slogan, if you can call it 
that (“Fifteen minutes 
could save you 15 percent 

doesn’t rank with “Just do 


it” for memorability. Lesson 
number two: You need good 
but not necessarily genius 
creative. 

• What put Geico over the 
top — and this is the most 
important lesson of all — 
was its willingness to invest 
big once it had stumbled 
on a formula that worked. 
Geico management turned 
to animation because of an 
actors’ strike, and realized 
it had a winner only when 
the first gecko ads were 
followed by a bump in sales. 
But opportunity didn’t need 
to knock twice. Largely at the 
prodding of the guy who runs 
its parent company, Warren 
Buffett, Geico spends more 
than a billion dollars annually 
promoting itself in a broad 
array of media. Geico commer- 
cials have been inescapable for 
going on 20 years. 

Has it paid off? Two data 
points. First, Geico was the no. 
9 auto insurer before it began 
its marketing blitz; now it’s no. 
2. Second, when I was in the 
market for car insurance re- 
cently — and I like to think I’m 
as impervious to advertising as 
the next guy — I said to Mrs. 
Adams: We should check out 

In the end we bought else- 
where. But I know why that 
guy in Omaha always has a 
little smile. 
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Parietal hours perpetuate the whole 
clumsy American system of dating: 
of choosing a movie you don't really 
want to see ... of sitting for hours in 
an uncomfortable restaurant just 
to be with a girl that you like. They 
reinforce the notion that women 
are some sort of special object, to be 
seen at certain hours. 

They also reinforce the idea that 
women are objects for sex, rather 
than friends or companions in 
love. Everyone knows that parietal 
rules do nothing to dissuade people 
from premarital intercourse, or to 
defend against pregnancy. But they 
do serve to deny the less explicitly 
sexual aspects of romance: joking 
over breakfast, talking comfortably 
in the early afternoon about some 
phase of that morning's work. 

T his passage, from a Harvard 
Crimson op-ed on the rules re- 
stricting Harvard and Radcliffe 
students from sleeping over in 
each other’s dorms, was written in 1963 
by Paul Cowan, the future Village Voice 
staffer and prominent Jewish progres- 
sive (he died in 1988, at 48, of leukemia). 

Cowan’s egalitarianism was extraor- 
dinary in 1963. But his eagerness for 
colleges to quit acting in loco parentis 
wasn’t All over, college students were 
agitating to run their own sex lives. It 
wasn't long before they convinced col- 
leges they could do so responsibly. In the 
late 1960s, parietal rules started falling. 
By the early 1970s, co-ed dorms opened. 

Between 1970 and 1975, states also 
started lowering their drinking ages 
from 21 to 18. Legislators figured a 
person mature enough to vote should be 
trusted with a beer. 

I found the Crimson piece while 
searching for insight on the recent 
uproar about campus rape. The essay’s 
sweet vision of grown-up sexual com- 
panionship between college-age people 
could not be further from the bleak 
communiques from college today — the 
tales of gang rape, of administrations 
covering up accusations and letting 
perpetrators off easy, or convicting the 
accused in kangaroo courts without due 
process. Everyone feels besmirched, no 
one satisfied. 

The solutions proposed are the so- 
lutions we've already got, only a little 


fairer. A federal Campus Accountability 
and Safety Act would mandate that col- 
leges conduct and publish yearly surveys 
of sexual assaults, train people to con- 
duct investigations professionally and 
impartially, offer victims assistance, and 
coordinate with police. 

Critics object that enforcing criminal 
law is not the colleges' job; it’s the crimi- 
nal justice system’s. But then, the courts 
should do better, too. 

Everybody calls for more rape- 
prevention education, as if colleges 
were not doing enough, with buddy 
systems and orientation-week sessions 
on consent and violence, and elaborate 
policies like the one at Antioch College, 
which requires that lovers obtain verbal 
permission not just to initiate sex but 
to enact each touch, kiss or insertion 
within the encounter. 

How did we get here from that heady 
moment in 1963? 

I won’t romanticize campus life in 
the 1970s, when I went to college. There 
was rape. Feminists were beginning to 
reveal its ubiquity and demand its end. 
Some didn’t really believe anything 
would change. In Against Our Will: 
Men, Women, and Rape, the antirape 
movement’s foundational text, Susan 
Brownmiller suggested that history’s 
endless scourge of male sexual violence 
was biologically inevitable: “By anatomi- 
cal fiat — the inescapable construction 
of their organs — the human male was a 
predator and the human female served 
as his natural prey.” 


Andrea Dworkin went further; 
“Violation is a synonym for intercourse.” 

From where I stood (and marched 
and fucked), things looked sunnier. My 
feminist friends and I were angry, sure; 
we wanted men to stop hurting women. 
But sexual safety was not an end in itself. 
We hoped safety would enhance sexual 
freedom, which would abet pleasure. We 
weren't guarding our personal “bound- 
aries." We were seeking connection. 

The free flow of intoxicants was not 
antithetical to these goals. Yes, there 
were burnouts. Yes, violence, enabled by 
booze and drugs. 

But here’s another story. The only 
time I ever got passing-out stoned was 
during my senior year in high school, on 
a college visit. I remember bourbon and 
pot I remember making out with a tall 
man. Next thing I knew, I was waking up 
on a couch surrounded by party detritus. 
Someone had taken off my shoes and 
covered me with a blanket. The tall man, 
who apparently lived there, wandered in 
with coffee. No one tried to rape me. 

Just an anecdote. But, for a time, it 
seemed hippie mellowness and feminist 
militancy met in the middle. 

Then things started sliding. Reagan 
was elected on a wave of right-wing mor- 
alist backlash. In 1981, Congress passed 
the Adolescent Family Life Act, which 
funneled millions to church groups to 
build the foundations of “chastity” — 
later renamed abstinence — education. 

The same years felt the first tremors 
of hysteria about satanic abusers and 




roving pedophiles. Later, parents would 
be outfitting their children with helmets 
and cellphones every time they left the 
house alone — if they were allowed to 
leave the house alone. 

Dworkin and her allies circled the 
wagons against pornography, S&M and 
prostitution, calling them all violence 
against women. 

The 1984 National Minimum 
Drinking Age Act pressured states to 
return the legal threshold to 21 or lose 
highway-construction funds. Mothers 
Against Drunk Driving spearheaded 
the law in response to rising highway 
fatalities. But in 1984, 
the only answer to irre- 
sponsible drinking was 
no drinking at all. 

Today America 
has the highest drink- 
ing age in the world. 

Virtually every high 
school has a drug- 
and-alcohol-prevention program and 
a chapter of the aptly named SADD, or 
Students Against Drunk Driving. The 
ideal is abstinence until the magic age 
of2L 

The same goes for sex education. Its 
arguments against teen sex are similar 
to those against underage imbibing. 
Both lead to bad grades, low self-esteem, 
addiction, partner violence, unwanted 
babies, diseases and car crashes. Sex, 
drink and drugs add up to trouble and 

Pleasure is not mentioned. Pleasure 
is for adults. 

But every kid knows that getting high 
is fun and sex feels good. 

So young people arrive at college 
parched, horny and unskilled at social 
drinking or sexual relations, and go into 
hyper-party mode. Still too young to 
drink at a bar, they “pregame" — guzzle 
as much as they can as fast as they can 

— before going out. Ninety percent of al- 
cohol consumed by Americans younger 
than 21 is in binge drinking. Eight)' 
percent of campus rapes involve alcohol 

— lots of it. 

Reasonable people, including former 
Middlebury College president John 
McCardell, have argued that lowering 
the drinking age would accustom kids to 
a glass of wine at dinner or a beer at the 
ball game. Alcohol would lose the allure 
of the forbidden, and young people 
might drink for congeniality, not to 
induce a coma. Few expect this reform 

Abstinence education also appears 
here to stay. Even “comprehensive” sex 


ed now leads with saying no. This strikes 
me as the equivalent of a driver’s-ed 
class that teaches the best way to avoid 
car accidents is to stay out of cars. 

Americans want to protect children 
by keeping them children. It doesn't 
work. You can't protect women by infan- 
tilizing them, either. 

Violence will not end until men stop 
viewing women, as Cowan put it, as 
“objects for sex.” But neither will it end 
if we keep viewing women as “special 
objects" in need of special protection. 
Emily Yoffe implied as much in Slate 
when she wrote that she tells her daugh- 
ter that the best 
way to prevent rape 
is to avoid getting 
wasted. “If I had 
a son,” she added, 
“I would tell him 
that it’s in his self- 
interest not to be 
the drunken frat boy 
who finds himself accused of raping a 
drunken classmate.” Yoffe stressed that 
perpetrators are responsible for rape, 
not victims. But she was charged with 
antifeminist victim blaming anyway. 

In fact, she was doing the opposite: 
expecting both young women and 
young men to take responsibility for 
themselves. 

Cowan’s piece on parietal rules was 
less a critique of the strictures of on- 
campus life than an ode to the satisfac- 
tions of off-campus life: shopping for 
groceries, schmoozing with working 
neighbors, even coping with loneliness. 
A student who does all this, he noted 
with enthusiasm, might "grow up more 
quickly." 

Among the rewards of growing 
up, he counted an egalitarian sexual 
relationship. 

Now we know the one can’t happen 
without the other. To be equal, women 
must recognize themselves as adults, 
neither allowing men to abuse them nor 
expecting men to protect them. For men 
to grow up, they must recognize women 
as equals, people like themselves. 
Equality, not protection, is the antidote 
to sexual violence. 

College students can learn to assume 
the responsibilities and enjoy the plea- 
sures of adulthood, and be safe — but 
only if adults stop treating them like 
children. © 
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Life’s a Beach 

Hanging with the "mayor" of the Burlington Boathouse D-Dock 



joke. “I have the keys to 


K ent Cassella has played 11 char- 
acters over 226 episodes of 
“Law & Order: Special Victims 
Unit,” an analyst in 2001’s 
Oscar winner A Beautiful Mind and a 
smattering of other supporting roles 
in television and film. Each summer, 
though, he returns to his favorite role: 
the “mayor" of D-Dock at the Burlington 
Boathouse. He’s among the many boat- 
ers who don’t just explore or dive into 
Lake Champlain during the summer 
months — they live on it. 

On a blindingly bright day in early 
August, Cassella, 58, squints down 
D-Dock and ushers me aboard his boat. 
It’s a 1978 30-foot live-aboard — named 
Mazie C., for his grandmother — and re- 
sides at slip 87, a $3,400-per-year prime 
slice of real estate near the end of the 
finger pier. 

On shore, the foot of College Street 
is a swarm of activity: Vendors hawk 
creemees and artisanal chocolate pops, 
visitors wander into the ECHO Lice 
Aquarium and Science Center, bicy- 
clists whiz past teens making out on 
the grass, and the Spirit of Ethan Allen 
III docks with a rumble. Out near the 
end of D-Dock, the actor gestures at 


his virtually unencumbered view of 
the Adirondacks and the forthcoming 

“Slip 87’s home,” says Cassella with 
a broad smile. He and Mazie C. started 
out 10 years ago in a slip closer to the 
Boathouse ramp. Each summer, Cassella 
moved down the dock until he got a 
coveted slip farther out in the water. “I 
wanted to be [in 87] because I have a 
great view of the fireworks,” he explains. 
“I have a great view of the sunset I’m 
still somewhat protected, though the 
north wind can be heavy. 

“And,” he adds, “there's a real com- 
munity here on this dock.” 

Cassella owns a house in Burlington 
that he rents out during the summer, and 
he stays in New York City when he has 
acting work. But what keeps him coming 
to northern Vermont, he says, is the lake 
— and the people he finds on it. 

“We’re always doing something on 
the weekends,” he says. “It’s a neighbor- 
hood, almost. And I’m here so much 
they call me the mayor.” 

Cassella shows off the wooden gavel 
his D-Dock friends made for him, which 
reads “His Honor Sir Kent Cassella, 
Mayor of D-Dock.” The title isn’t entirely 


boat,” Cassella says, “because they know 
that when they're away, I’ll look after 
their boat. I'll make sure no one gets in.” 

At just past 4:00 on a weekday, 
D-Dock is deserted aside from Cassella. 
He walks me down the dock, pointing 
at boats and rattling off the names of 
some of his part-time neighbors. “Wolf 
and his wife, Gudrun, they’re in the 
granite business in Barre; they come up 
on Thursdays, usually, but sometimes 
they’ll come up on Tuesday nights ’cause 
they just got this new big boat, so they 
want to be on it as much as possible,” 
Cassella says. 

“That's Jim’s; he's always travel- 
ing. He’ll be back Labor Day. Leo and 
Marilyn down at the end there will come 
up pretty much every weekend. They 
live down south a bit, but Leo practices 
law up here. There’s a new guy, Paul, 
who’s got a sailboat down there. Paul 
and Brenda. Paul’s retired now, so he’s 
here every day — he’s out sailing now.” 

Cassella is casually dressed in swim 
trunks and a sleeveless shirt, and boasts 
the kind of tan a person gets after 
months in the sun. He also has the kind 
of mustache that lands an actor work as 


an Italian extra on TV shows. (“Except 
‘Boardwalk Empire,”' Cassella notes 
ruefully. ‘“The Sopranos,’ too, I never got 
cast in. I'd get called in because I had an 
Italian last name, but I go in and I don't 
really look as Italian as those guidos you 
see [in New York],” he jokes. “I mean, 
they’ve got the chains and everything.”) 
This summer, he’s working at Trader 
Joe's in South Burlington to supplement 
his cash flow. 

While living in D-Dock all summer 
may not be the norm, overnight guests 
are not uncommon at the Boathouse and 
other downtown docking areas, where 
visitors can walk up the street for an 
evening out. “Every night you get a nice 
sunset,” Cassella points out, “and then 
you walk right up and you go to Leunig’s 
[Bistro] or L’Amante. You see a movie at 
the [Merrill’s] Roxy [Cinemas] ... You’re 
up in a marina in Colchester, and you 
don’t get to just go do that. You gotta get 
in the car.” 

As Burlington’s Parks and Recreation 
waterfront division coordinator, Erin 
Moreau points out, the community 
comes to the Boathouse, too. “Many 
of the other marinas are private,” says 
Moreau, 32. “But this is a public facility. 
Anyone can come down here to watch 
the sunset, be near the boats and walk 
around the docks.” 

The D-Dock crew, she adds, con- 
tributes significantly to that vibe. “They 
really make what’s wonderful about the 
Boathouse,” Moreau says. “With them, 
you walk down the dock, you’re a part of 
something.” 

From the time the Boathouse opens 
— this year in mid-May — until it closes 
in the fall, Cassella sleeps on Mazie C. 
He says he likes the pared-down lifestyle 
on a boat. “It simplifies things,” he says. 
But it’s hard for him to pin down the 
appeal. “It just, I don’t know, it lulls me 
to sleep. Maybe there’s just something in 
the blood. I just always want to be in the 
water or on the water.” 

But not many people have the kind 
of work life that accommodates a full 
summer on a boat. “I’m probably the 
only one who lives here all the time,” 
Cassella acknowledges. “But if you come 
back on a Friday or Saturday afternoon, 
you’ll catch everybody. It gets a little 

Indeed, back at D-Dock on Friday 
evening, I find Cassella lounging next 
door in slip 86, on the deck of Wolfgang 
and Gudrun Noetzold's shiny new 35- 
foot “dream boat.” The lake is glassy, 
the sun is sinking and strains from 
the Offspring concert drift down from 
Waterfront Park. 

“When there's a north wind, we get 
really great sound from the concerts," 



Cassella observes lazily. One time, he 
remembers, when Grace Potter was play- 
ing, he took a photographer out on the 
water to get shots of the concert; the guy 
repaid him and a group of friends with 
festival passes. 

“We get the best of everything,” 
Gudrun Noetzold agrees, offering me 
iced coffee in a wine glass with a straw. 

The Noetzolds own Stone Tech, a 
Barre-based company that sells dia- 
mond-cut tools to the granite industry. 
Originally from Germany, the couple 
moved to the U.S. in 1986. “Two weeks 
later, Wolf bought our first boat,” Gudrun 
Noetzold says. 

“It was $600," Wolfgang Noetzold re- 
members. “And I didn’t have the money 
to pay for it, either. I had a hundred dol- 
lars. It wasn't enough. Then I went to the 
Northfield [Savings] Bank and a guy there 
gave me the money. Today, he makes sau- 
sages; 1 still buy them from him.” 

“Was that the sausage we had the 
other day?” Cassella asks, and Wolfgang 
Noetzold nods. 

Down the dock, a group of three kids 
dive-bomb into the lake. In her slip at the 
end of the pier, Marilyn Bisson calls her 
dog, Angus. (“He was voted ‘best deck 


dog’ last year,” she tells me later.) Across 
the way, commercial painter Ryan Mabel 
hangs out in his family’s boat. Closer 
to the ramp, Bill Magnus, a real estate 
agent, is preparing to go downtown with 
his family. 

“All of us, we love this spot here," 
Gudrun Noetzold says. “It was one of 
the things, when we were thinking about 
getting a bigger boat — [Wolfgang and I] 


didn’t want to go any longer than 35 feet, 
because we would’ve lost the slip.” 

The Noetzolds say they spend just 
about every weekend of the summer on 
the lake; they've been on D-Dock for six 
years, and they’re planning to stay. 

Other docks in the area are arguably 
better suited to regular overnighters. 
As far as amenities go, the Boathouse 
only offers electricity and a hookup to 


city water. “This isn’t a marina per se,” 
Cassella notes. “It’s really docking." And 
you won't find a bona fide houseboat in 
the Boathouse marina, since those tend 
to be longer, ocean-going boats; the 
maximum boat length the docks can ac- 
commodate is 35 feet. 

The docks atprivately owned marinas, 
such as Bay Harbor Marina in Colchester 
and Point Bay Marina in Charlotte, tend 
to be a little cushier than those at the 
city-owned Boathouse, Cassella says. 
Some have such perks as restrooms and 
showers. 

But that doesn't matter to the die- 
hards at D-Dock. “It comes down to: We 
got the view and we got downtown, and 
you just can’t beat that,” Cassella says. 

“And we have Kent,” Gudrun Noetzold 
interjects. 

Plus, Cassella adds, everything you 
need is already onboard. “I have a full- 
sized refrigerator, a shower and I can 
cook. I have a really nice bedroom. It's 
great. It's the only waterfront property 
I’ll ever be able to afford! Unless I move 
to a pond."© 

Contact xian@sevendaysvt.com 
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High Water Marks 

A high school senior discovers that Lake Champlain is rising — but not for the reasons you'd expect 


W hen Brendan Murphy § 
faced the prospect of | 
choosing his individual 5 
graduate challenge 
— a prerequisite for all seniors at 
Hinesburg’s Champlain Valley Union 
High School — he suggested perfecting 
a recipe for barbecued pulled pork. His 
father was underwhelmed by the idea. 
As other CVU students were learning 
new musical instruments and volunteer- 
ing with local nonprofits for their senior 
projects, Murphy’s dad, Liam, urged his 
son to take on something “a little more 
ambitious," especially because his col- 
lege applications were on the line. 

The younger Murphy rose to the 
challenge. A few months after em- 
barking on the project, he presented 
the findings of his research on Lake 
Champlain’s changing water levels not 
just to his fellow CVU students, faculty 
and parents, but also to members of 
the Vermont Geological Society. Some 
of them were keenly interested in the 
young man’s work. 

Murphy demonstrated what many 
Vermonters living along the lake have 
casually observed for years, but no re- 
searcher had quantified in four decades: 
The water levels of Lake Champlain 
— including its average lows and highs 
and its mean — are higher than previous 
measurements would suggest. Since the 
early 1970s, the lake has been slowly but 
steadily rising. 

It’s easy to jump to the conclusion 
that global warming is to blame, but 
Murphy suggests that climate change 
actually plays a modest role at best. He 
theorizes that a "confluence of factors,” 
both natural and related to human activ- 
ity, are causing the lake to rise. Those 
factors range from the retreat of the gla- 
ciers beginning 15,000 years ago to the 
proliferation of new roads, parking lots 
and other impermeable surfaces that 
speed the flow of rivers and streams. 

Murphy’s findings, which he detailed 
in his senior paper, “Lake Champlain 
Has Risen! An Update of the Mean 
Water Levels of Lake Champlain,” have 
significant implications for developers, 
realtors, insurance underwriters and 
waterfront homeowners. People in the 
last group have legal title to their prop- 
erty down to the “low water” line. As 
Murphy explains in the paper, because 
the jurisdiction of many state and federal 



laws is based on the lake’s mean water 
level, "If there is any significant change 
to the levels of the lake, [then] there is 
an effect on the ownership of property 
on the lake shore and an impact on the 
scope of regulatory programs on lake 
shore properties.” 

Jurij Homziak, assistant professor at 
the University of Vermont and director 
of outreach and education for UVM’s 
Lake Camplain Sea Grant, points out 
that a rising lake is also significant to the 
Army Corps of Engineers, emergency 
planners and others who work on flood- 
control measures on the lake and the 
Richelieu River to the north. 

For more than 40 years, Murphy 
explains, the legal yardstick for gauging 
Lake Champlain's average water line has 
been based on a June 1971 study pub- 
lished by Richard Downer, a now-retired 
professor of civil and environmental en- 
gineering at the University of Vermont. 
For that report, Downer analyzed 63 


years’ worth of measurements taken on 
the Burlington waterfront, from 1907 to 
1971. 

Based on Downer’s calculations 
— done in part to help clarify a 1967 
Vermont Supreme Court ruling on 
contested waterfront-property rights 
in Chittenden County — Vermont’s 
Water Resources Panel of the Natural 
Resources Board established the mean 
water level of Lake Champlain at 95.5 
feet above sea level. That legal standard, 
set in 1972, is still used today. 

But, Murphy points out, many in 
Vermont's hydrological community 
have long suspected that the 95.5-foot 
level no longer reflects the lake’s true 
norm. So, at the urging of his father — a 
Burlington-based real estate attorney 
who occasionally deals with waterfront- 
property and zoning issues — Murphy 
set out to replicate Downer’s original 
study and see whether lake levels had 
remained constant. 


The high school student had several 
distinct advantages over his UVM prede- 
cessor. Downer and one of his students 
did all their serious number crunching 
on an old IBM mainframe computer, 
laboriously entering the data by hand 
on punch cards. The calculations alone 
took hours to process. 

By contrast, Murphy had the compu- 
tational muscle of a 21st-century laptop 
at his disposal. As a result, his analyses 
could include not only annual high- and 
low-water readings but daily readings, 
all downloaded, recorded and compiled 
from the U.S. Geological Survey. He 
could tally nearly 40,000 data points in 
seconds. 

The result? For one thing, Murphy 
discovered that Downer underestimated 
the pre-1971 lake level in his original 
study by a few tenths of a foot. (The dis- 
crepancy can be attributed to Murphy’s 
greater pool of data.) More importantly, 
he discovered that, since Downer’s 1971 


m 



study, the average water level of Lake 
Champlain has “increased significantly” 
— by almost a foot 

In the 63 years prior to 1971, the high- 
est water level ever recorded on Lake 
Champlain was 101.51 feet Since 71, 
Murphy found, that high-water mark 
has been surpassed 58 times. The new 
record high of 103.19, recorded during 
the spring floods of 2011, is nearly two 
feet higher than the pre-1971 record high. 

“There’s obviously something that’s 
going on to drive this," Murphy suggests. 
“You would not observe shifts that dra- 
matic if something hadn't happened." 

So what is the driving force, if not 
climate change? Murphy readily admits 
that formulating and proving a hypoth- 
esis was well beyond the scope of his 
paper. However, with help 
from Homziak, a marine- 
sciences expert, Murphy 
offered up several possible 
theories. 

In the early 70s, 

Murphy says, the Canadian 
government narrowed the 
Chambly Canal, which lies 
approximately 30 miles 
north of the northerly end 
of Lake Champlain. He 
suggests this “bottleneck” 
restricts the northerly flow 
of the river, causing the lake to drain 
more slowly and thereby raising the 
lake level. 

Downer himself later proffered an- 
other potential explanation. Murphy 
didn’t contact the retired professor 
when he began his project because, as 
he sheepishly admits, “I didn’t even 
know he was still alive.” 

Downer, now 75, works for the 
Federal Emergency Management 
Agency. He suggests that a cause of the 
rising lake could be what’s known as 
“isostatic rebound.” For thousands of 
years, Downer says, the glaciers that 
covered what’s now the Champlain 
Valley basin were several miles thick 
and compressed the earth, “much as 
you’d compress your mattress when you 
sit on it.” Even after the glaciers' retreat, 
land takes thousands of years to spring 
back into place. 

Because the Champlain Valley’s 
glaciers receded north, the earth re- 
bounded from the south end of the lake 
first. Hence, Downer says, “We are still 


now undergoing small amounts of iso- 
static rebound at the northern end of the 
lake.” As the northern lake bed rises, he 
says, so does the water level. 

How did Downer feel about a 19-year- 
old revisiting the study he conducted 43 
years earlier — and pointing out minor 
statistical discrepancies? 

“I’m flattered, in a way,” Downer 
says. “You could say that that was my 
job for 34 years [at UVM], to encourage 
young people to ask questions and do 
these kinds of calculations.” 

Downer admits he has a couple of 
quibbles with Murphy's conclusions, 
including his assertion that the lake has 
risen "significantly.” 

“As I looked at Brendan’s data, I felt 
he may have gone a little too far in his 
conclusions," he says. A bit 
of youthful exuberance? 
“There might be.” 

Nevertheless, in April 
Murphy was invited to 
present his findings to 
the Vermont Geological 
Society, an honor usually 
afforded to college stu- 
dents. Afterward, he was 
approached by several pro- 
fessors who commended 
him on his work and said 
they’d like to examine the 

Homziak, who attended the presen- 
tation, describes Murphy’s methods as 
“sound,” and says he performed a “rig- 
orous statistical analysis” that was well- 
received by the experts in the room. 
In fact, Homziak later suggested that 
Murphy try to get his work published in 
a peer-reviewed academic journal. 

None of the attendees challenged 
Murphy’s conclusions, though the high 
schooler says one professor offered 
yet another theory to account for Lake 
Champlain’s rise: increased aquatic 
plant life in the lake and river, which 
slows the water’s northerly flow. 

Later this month, Murphy will begin 
college at the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison, where he’ll study economics 
with a statistical focus. As for perfecting 
that pulled-pork recipe, Murphy says 
he’ll find plenty of time to work on that, 
too. He’s heard Madison has quite the 
barbecue smoking scene. © 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 
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On Point 


History, high prices and old-fashioned 
community meet at Charlotte's Thompson's Point 

BY KATHRYN FLAGG 


kerosene lamps, and greeted the presi- 
dent with a torchlight procession. 

Today, Thompson's Point is a spot 
for vacationers with decades-long ties 
there, for relative newcomers who’ve 
purchased camps in recent years and for 
short-term vacationers who rent lake- 
side cottages for a few days or a week. 
Many camp owners on the point look 
to vacation-rental-by-owner websites to 
subsidize their getaway spots. 

The actual land on which these cabins 
stand has long belonged to the town of 
Charlotte, not to the people who inhabit 
them. The town acquired the point and 
the surrounding land for $4,200 in 1839 
to establish a “poor farm” — a place of last 
resort for those living on the margins of 
society, and an institution that persisted 
into the 20th century. Today, in addition 
to paying taxes on the buildings, camp 
residents must enter into 20-year lease 
agreements with the town. (They also 
pay for the community septic system that 
residents of the point installed in 1994.) 


N ot long after Susan and Jim 
Fitzpatrick first visited 
Thompson’s Point more than 
three decades ago, the South 
Burlington educators began daydream- 
ing about acquiring a lakeside camp of 
their own in the sleepy, rustic Charlotte 
community. A friend issued a wake-up 
call: “She said, ‘Forget it, because noth- 
ing ever goes for sale,’” Susan Fitzpatrick 
recalls. ‘“If camps do change hands, it’s 
always within the family.'” 

A few months later, she spotted a tiny 
classified ad in the newspaper: “Camp 
for sale. Thompson’s Point. Flat Rock.” 
The couple and their two children, then 
7 and 10, jumped at the opportunity. 
They’ve been vacationing at Thompson’s 
Point every year since. 

It’s not hard to un- 
derstand why. On this 
point jutting into Lake 
Champlain, the unpreten- 
tious and cozy seasonal 
homes exude a sense of 
North Country relaxation. 

The communal tennis 
court and clubhouse 
haven’t changed much 
since the 1920s. Families 
stroll down dirt roads 
together. Kids scramble 
along the rocky shore, and seniors sit on 
shady porches while boats bob in the bay 
south of the point. 

Just as Fitzpatrick’s friend warned, 
for years it was hard to break into this 
historic lakefront community. But that’s 
changing. The expense of keeping a 
camp at Thompson’s Point has shot up 
dramatically in recent years. As older 
generations age, families begin having 
complicated conversations about caring 
for and passing on camps that have been 
theirs for decades. Drive the point’s dirt 
roads and you'll note several “for sale" 

What hasn't changed, remarkably, is 
the feel of the place. Or so says Arthur 
Curtis, a Florida resident who still sum- 
mers in the cabin his father built on 
North Shore Road in 1931. 

“In many ways, it’s exactly the same,” 
says Curtis, who has visited Thompson’s 
Point every summer since he first ar- 
rived in utero in 1938. It’s a place of 


“comfortable porches and rocking 
chairs," wrote one lifelong visitor, Barlow 
Reid, in a personal history in 1999. 

“It's very peaceful, and the lake is 
beautiful," Curtis adds. “It’s just a great 
place." 

That “great place” has been drawing 
vacationers for more than a century. 
Thompson’s Point history buffs aren’t 
sure when the first campers began 
summering at the point, but the oldest 
cottages date to the 1880s. By 1895, a 
small group had formed an association 
to draw drinking water from the lake. 
In the years following, the association 
grew little by little. More cottages sprang 
up — on Thompson’s Point itself, and 
in the neighboring communities of Flat 
Rock to the south and North Shore to 
the north. (The three communities were 
historically quite distinct, but today all 
three are considered part of Thompson's 
Point.) 

The earliest campers lived simply 


by the shore, many in platform tents. 
Larger, seasonal homes followed, along 
with a hotel in 1896. By 1911, the ferry 
Ticonderoga was docking daily at the 
long pier that once extended from the 
point. (Today, that pier is a pile of rubble; 
the hotel, never as grand as its adver- 
tisements promised, was demoted to a 
garage by a later proprietor.) In the early 
1920s, members of the Thompson's Point 
Association erected their clubhouse and 
tennis courts. Wives and children often 
spent entire summers in Charlotte, while 
husbands held down city jobs and made 
occasional visits. 

Over the years, the point was host to 
several notable residents and visitors. 
Supreme Court Justice David Brewer 
summered there, starting in 1895. So did 
Leslie Shaw, then-president Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Secretary of the Treasury. 
When Roosevelt himself paid the point a 
visit, residents decked out their cottages 
with Japanese lanterns and colorful 


For a long time, Thompson’s Point 
lease agreements cost a small, annual flat 
fee. Curtis recalls his father paying the 
town a mere $15 a year back in the 1930s. 

“Now it costs me more to live here for 
two months than it does for my perma- 
nent home in Florida [for the rest of the 
year]," he says. 

By 1994, when current town clerk 
Mary Mead stepped into the job, 
Charlotte had at least three different 
formulas for the lease agreements on 
the books. Some yielded low rates — a 
few hundred dollars a year, and in some 

When the town updated the lease 
agreements in the '90s, its action 
sparked a lawsuit from some residents. 
The disputes were ultimately resolved, 
and today all Thompson's Point lease 
payments are calculated by a single for- 
mula: The fair-market value of the land 
is multiplied by the total nonresidential 
tax rate, which result is then multiplied 
by 105 percent. 

It’s expensive for residents — and a 
windfall for Charlotte. 

“They pay a lot of money into the 
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town,” says Mead, who last March col- 
lected nearly $800,000 in rent from 
Thompson’s Point residents. That’s 
more than half of Charlotte's total rev- 
enue from nontax sources. For camp 
owners, it means paying a hefty fee on 
land that's only open for residence from 
mid-April through October. 

The town benefits in other ways from 
the enclave, too. Mead says residents 
routinely walk the pleasant dirt roads 
that connect the camps. In the winter, 
Thompson’s Point is a popular spot for 
cross-country skiing, snowshoeing and 
ice skating. 

Meanwhile, the point’s rich history 
lives on, particularly in the cottages on 
Thompson’s Point proper; 33 appear 
on the register of Vermont’s historical 
buildings. 

Dorothy Naylor, who lives near the 
end of Thompson’s Point, leads the way 
through the cottage where she has sum- 
mered since 1967. The oldest part of the 


house was built in 1897, the “new” addi- 
tion in 1915. “Ours is still the old ‘studs 
and sheeting,’" says Naylor, meaning the 
house has no insulation. 

Upstairs, the dividing walls between 
the bedrooms stop well short of the 
high, lofted ceilings. “Some people refer 
to them as ‘abstinence partitions,’" jokes 
Naylor’s friend Carolyn Coleburn, who 
spends her summers down the lane 
at a camp near the Thompson’s Point 
clubhouse. 

Coleburn has been summering at 
Thompson’s Point for eight decades. 
Her parents first came up from New 
York with her and her siblings in 1934, 
when she was just 4 years old. That year, 
they rented a cottage on Flat Rock, a 
summer community largely inhabited by 
Methodist ministers. They burned kero- 
sene lamps and cooked over coal stoves. 
Coleburn remembers that when 
Vermont Light and Power came to 
electrify the road, one of the resident 
ministers adamantly blocked the 
way: There would be no electricity on 
Flat Rock, at least for the time being. 

Even now, much of the wiring in 
Naylor’s home is the old knob-and- 
tube style typical of construction 
j between the 1880s and 1930s. She 
| and her husband have brought in an 
s electrician to convert the system, but 
I it's been expensive, and slow going — 
s with occasional unattractive results. 
Modern electrical cords, she notes, 
are a lot harder to camouflage than the 
old-fashioned version. 

Down the road from Naylor’s home, 
Coleburn shows off her own cottage, 
which her father built and furnished for 
$10,000 in the 1930s. She’s concerned 
by how expensive Thompson's Point 
has become over the years, and says the 
schoolteachers and middle-class admin- 
istrators who once made up the fabric 
of this community are often priced out 

The good news for newcomers, 
though, is that when they buy into 
Thompson’s Point, “they’re buying into 
the community," Coleburn says — and 
that community tends to welcome them 
with open arms. 

“It’s like an old small town,” Coleburn 
concludes with a smile, before returning 
to her screened-in porch for the after- 

Contact: kathryn@sevendaysvt.com 
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Burlington's St. John's Club brings the private lakefront club experience to the average Joe by ethan de seife 


O n the morning of my off-hours 
visit to Burlington’s venerable 
St. John’s Club, an Adirondack 
thunderstorm rolls and 
booms across the lake, threatening to 
disrupt the club's vaunted view of Lake 
Champlain. But the massing thunder- 
heads and occasional stabs of lightning 
only add to the beauty of the scene. Few 
forces on Earth could spoil this view. 

Later that day, the region’s finicky 
weather systems finally give way to a 
salmon-hued sunset that tints the un- 
dersides of the clouds. Despite a slight 
chill in the air, about 30 of the St. John’s 
faithful gather on the club’s several 
patios, most of them simply gazing west- 
ward as the sun settles into a mountain 
notch. 

On August 17, St. John's Club will 
celebrate its 50th anniversary at its lo- 
cation on Central Avenue; prior to that, 
the establishment wasn't anchored to 
any particular site, says bar and food 
manager Ken Ploof. Founded about a 
century ago, he reckons, St. John’s Club 
used to bounce around its lakefront 


neighborhood, at least once finding 
temporary digs above a long-since-shut- 
tered store. “It was just this little club 
upstairs” in those days, says Ploof, who’s 
also celebrating a milestone anniver- 
sary with the club. This is his 20th year 
behind the bar. 

The venue’s unassuming brick exte- 
rior and wobbly wooden fence conceal 
from passersby that its backyard boasts 
spectacular lakefront views. The plea- 
sure of experiencing them is reserved 
for members, who pay $50 annually for 
access to what has become the club’s 
single most valuable asset. The club 
purchased the land on which the build- 
ing was constructed in 1964 for the regal 
sum of $1. About five years ago, the last 
time anyone checked on the current 
value of the property, the figure cited 
was an even million. 

Much of that value is borne by St. 
John’s unobstructed lakefront access. 
From the building’s lower-level deck, 
the grassy land slopes downward. A lawn 
accommodates a line of deck chairs that 
beckons to lovers of the sunset. Beyond 


that stands a landscaped and stonework 
patio with room for about eight round 
tables with chairs, a feature added to the 
grounds after Tropical Storm Irene and 
subsequent rough weather eroded the 
property’s waterfront border. 

Below the patio, a shallow beach 
extends a couple of hundred feet along 
the shore — and, in a sense, beyond the 
shore. The first several hundred feet of 
water are only one or two feet deep. “It’s 
a wonderful thing for children,” says 
Ploof, 54. “They can play out there, and 
it’s not a big drop-off.” 

St. John’s, though distinguished by 
its membership policy as a “social club” 
rather than a bar, has distanced itself 
from the men-only laborers’ drinking 
halls from which it descends. (Its found- 
ers were Francophone mill workers of 
the Union St.-Jean-Baptiste.) It now 
welcomes families — which explains the 
kids who gambol on the coastline — and 
Ploof makes a point of highlighting the 
club’s policy of nondiscrimination. 

Time for a petite disclosure: Though 
I'm not a member, I’m an occasional 


off-key contributor to St. John’s Club’s 
Friday karaoke nights, the only weekly 
event where nonmembers are wel- 
come. Invited there by friends who are 
members, my wife and I were struck 
immediately by the scene’s inclusive- 
ness. Same-sex couples, dancing cheek 
to cheek, shared the floor with retirees, 
twentysomethings, and clients and em- 
ployees of the HowardCenter. No single 
word describes the scene more aptly 
than "unpretentious.” 

Indeed, if the club’s spectacular view 
encourages people to become members, 
the welcoming atmosphere encourages 
them to renew their annual dues. 

Larry Forcier, 70, is a University of 
Vermont professor emeritus of natural 
resources. He and his wife, Anne, have 
been members for “five or six” years; 
Forcier’s son, also named Larry, joined 
a couple of years after his father, and a 
few years ago held his wedding recep- 
tion at St. John’s. “The people in the 
club are really diverse ... in terms of 
interests, economic backgrounds, that 
kind of thing,” says Forcier Sr., who 


notes that all three Forciers come to the 
club weekly. “It's just welcoming to all. 
It’s just wonderful," he adds. 

Ploof, one of the club’s 10 employees, 
considers himself a member, too. “I love 
the people and 1 love the place,” he says. 
“These are my friends — the ones I look 
forward to seeing.” 

The membership now numbers about 
1,400, including many out-of-staters. 
That’s pretty impressive for a build- 
ing with just two midsize indoor social 
spaces. The upstairs room has a capacity 
of 125; the downstairs holds 80. In ad- 
dition to collecting annual membership 
fees, St. John’s stays financially healthy 
by selling food and drink and renting out 
its spaces for private functions. But even 
when one of its rooms is booked, the 
club’s policy is to reserve the other one 
for members. 

Both rooms afford views of the lake, 
though the vista from the upper deck 
is the more appealing. The downstairs, 
which was renovated about eight years 
ago after a fire, is due for further im- 
provements, Ploof says. The club’s lead- 
ership hopes to add a few more large 
windows, thus highlighting the lake view 
so beloved by patrons. “The first thing 
[people] say when they come here is, ‘Oh, 


my God, that view!”' says Ploof. “That's 
number one. Without that, who knows 
what it'd be?” 

Susan Huling, an accountant from 
Charlotte, sits with her partner and two 
friends on the recently constructed lower 
patio. Her love for the club, and for what it 
represents, is passionate. “This is the best 
way for the regular 
guy to have the four- 
star experience of the 
lake view,” Huling 

She also echoes 
Ploof’s claim about 
that view’s superior- 
ity. “This is the best 
view in Vermont,” 

Huling declares, 
then takes it even 
further: “I grew 
up in southern 
California, and ev- 
eryone who lives in 
California thinks that California is the 
center of everything. We think we have 
the best sunsets, the best sunrises, the 
best surfing,” she says. “But this is the 
best sunset anywhere I've ever seen in 
the world. Better than anywhere I’ve 
seen in Europe, anywhere in southern 


California, northern California. The sun 
over the Adirondacks, from the Vermont 
side — it’s off the charts.” 

There’s no disagreement on the view. 
But St. John’s' chunk of the actual lake 
gets surprisingly little use, Ploof says, 
barring the occasional frolicking kid. 
Now and then, boat-owning members 
will drop anchor 
just beyond the 
shallows and wade 
in for a burger and a 
beer, but, as the un- 
derwater shelf has 
extended its reach 
in recent years, 
those occurrences 
are rarer. Jet Skis, 
which can traverse 
the shallows, occa- 
sionally pull up onto 
the club’s beach 
during the summer 
months. Mainly, 
though, the club’s piece of lake is “for our 
members to just come down and sit there 
and enjoy the view,” says Ploof. 

Members seem to agree with that 
assessment. Though they speak favor- 
ably of the diverse crowd, the “comfort 
food” served by the kitchen (including 


REGIME] GUY TO 
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STAR EXPEDIENCE 
OF THE LAKE VIEW. 
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burgers, chicken fingers, nachos and 
other humble fare) and the affordable, 
strong drinks, everyone I talk to on this 
summer evening mentions the view. For 
most members, that alone justifies the 
cost of their annual dues. 

Forcier Sr. and Anne used to live in 
a Burlington waterfront neighborhood; 
after moving closer to the city center 
several years ago, they found themselves 
pining for the lake. “The club gives us a 
really nice place to be at the lake when 
we wish to be,” says Forcier Sr. “The 
scenery is spectacular, and I think you 
can’t help but feel more relaxed.” 

Susan Cobin of Burlington has been a 
St. John’s member only since May, when 
she decided to sign up after passing the 
place “a million times” on her kayak. The 
night I drop by happens to be Cobin’s first- 
ever visit to the club, and she’s invited two 
out-of-town friends to dine with her there. 
Staring out at the sunset, Cobin sums up 
the experience of her first visit with a 
simple exclamation: “This is beautiful!” © 

Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO ^ ■ 

864-9778. Members only. facebook.com/SJCBTV 



MAHALO 

THANK YOU TO ALL WHO ATTENDED THIS YEAR’S 
STAND UP FOR THE LAKE EVENT. SEE YOU NEXT YEAR. 


Siiiiii 

111 GOT A CASE OF THE FRIDAYS? 

Kilim 

This summer Join us in the alley at Red Square 
pips I every Friday for a FREE summer concert. 



L ake Champlain, at about 1,200 
square kilometers, is the 13th- 
largest lake in theU.S.; its 25 cubic 
kilometers of fresh water ranks it 
17th in volume. In other words, it’s a big 
enough lake to accommodate just about 
everyone on its shores who might want 
to swim, kayak, parasail or otherwise 
engage in aquatic activity. No, really: The 
computation website Wolfram Alpha tells 
us that if every single Vermonter — and 
there are about 626,000 of us — were to 
jump into Lake Champlain at once, the 
level of the lake would rise a scant 3.68 
micrometers. 

Most of us, though, might prefer to 
enjoy Lake Champlain’s bounding main 
on a floating device, e.g., sailboat, kayak, 
paddleboard, etc. What to do if you don’t 
own any of the above? 

A SO-SO INNER TUBE 
WILL SETYOU BACK NO 
MORETHAN 30 BUCKS 

AT AN OUTDOOR- 
OUTFITTER STORE. 


Plenty of lakefront businesses enable 
patrons to rent a boat and hire a crew, and 
a Vermont boating license is surprisingly 
simple and inexpensive to obtain. 

§ But there are many more ways to get 
£ onto or into Lake Champlain. In case you 
« need assistance figuring this out, we pres- 
§ ent them here. Bon voyage! 

s 

"• Swimming 

The simplest way to commune with 
2 Champlain’s water: Just don a swimsuit 
° and jump in! Or, if you're hip to the 
9 locations of local semisecret nude 
"• beaches, you can save yourself even the 
5 cost of swim trunks or bikinis. 

Just watch out for algae-slicked 
rocks, hungry lampreys, nibbly sturgeon 
ui and elevated levels of dioxins, PCB and 
< phthalates! 

£ Rafting & inner tubing 

No one’s stopping you from grabbing your 
favorite inflatable and hitting the water. 
Inner tubes and rafts are cheap and easy 
to use. Hipsters may wish to purchase an 
g ironic inflatable horsey. 
h A so-so inner tube will set you back 
“ no more than 30 bucks at an outdoor- 
$ outfitter store, and is sufficient for a 



Water, Water Every 

How to get in it when you don’t own a boat 


confident swimmer. Safer, multicham- 
bered inflatables — durable enough to 
be towed behind a speedboat but also 
propellable by kick power — are easy to 
find. West Marine in South Burlington 
sells a number of multipassenger tubes 
for about $100. 

Snorkeling & 

SCUBA diving 

The place to go for underwater 
limnological fun is Burlington’s 
Waterfront Diving Center, which rents 
and sells all the flippers, face masks and 
rebreathers you’ll need for snorkeling or 
SCUBA diving in Lake Champlain. The 


shop also offers a wide variety of classes, 
from an introductory snorkeling clinic to 
a master SCUBA-diver course, and even 
charters boats that visit such dive sites 
as the Underwater Historic Preserve. 
(Incidentally, that preserve, which 
includes the watery wrecks of many a 
vessel, is in the public trust; while anyone 
can visit it, registration is required.) 

Standup paddle- 
boarding & surfing 

Standup paddleboarding (or SUP) is 
sort of like surfing, sort of like kayaking 
and sort of like a core workout. Ali 
Marchildon, “Chief Wahine" at 


Burlington’s WND&WVS, calls it "the 
fastest-growing water sport in the world.” 

What accounts for the sport’s popular- 
ity? “It’s very accessible, and, really, any- 
body of any age and any fitness level can 
find success right off the bat,” Marchildon 
says. “You don’t need a huge amount of 
practice or lessons in order to have fun 

Besides offering courses and 
giving free SUP demos twice a week, 
WND&WVS on Pine Street sells and rents 
SUP gear. The boards cost anywhere from 
about $600 to $2,000; paddles, shoes and 
other gear are extra. The versatile boards 
— made of fiberglass and foam or durable, 
inflatable rubber — may be used as simple 



where 


fishing boats; some can even be outfitted 
with a removable sail that turns them into 
windsurfing boards. If your need is speed, 
the sleeker, carbon-fiber boards can slice 
quickly through the waves. 

If you want to give SUP a try before 
committing to the purchase of a board, 
Paddlesurf Champlain offers an “every- 
one-welcome weekly group paddleboard 
tour” that departs from Burlington's 
Oakledge Park. The company's SUP les- 
sons cost $30 per hour; board rentals are 
$15 per hour and $55 for the whole day. 

As for SUP’s paddle-less ancestor, surf- 
ing, Lake Champlain doesn’t have any- 
thing on Waimea Bay or even Rockaway 
Beach. Surfers won’t find the huge, 


surging waves they need to hang 10. 
(Then again, no sharks!) Still, says 
Marchildon, surfing is occasionally 
possible on Lake Champlain “if the 
wind is going in the right direction.” 
Check Oakledge Park; if conditions 
are right, you might get a chance to 
play Big Kahuna. 

Windsurfing & 
kiteboarding 

Middlebury may be landlocked, 
but that hasn't prevented the 
town’s Northshore Kite n' Sail from 
offering a wide range of classes in 
SUP, windsurfing and their partially 
airborne cousin, kiteboarding. When 
weather conditions prohibit lake 
excursions, the shop’s instructors 
teach kiteboarding courses in the 
middle of a field, the better for 
landlubbers to get the hang of it. 
Introductory lessons start at $69 per 
hour; advanced classes (on the lake) 
cost up to $340 for up to three hours. 

Waterskiing, 
wakeboarding & 
tubing 

Got a friend with a boat? Then you 
can have fast-paced aquatic fun 
simply by hitching a ride. If you're 
looking for a wave-skimming tow, 
there are three basic vehicular 
categories: inflatable, ski and board. 
We’ve already addressed the first. 

For water skis and wakeboards, 
West Marine is, again, a sensible 
option. A good pair of water skis will 
set you back only about $150; add a 
life vest and a tow rope, and you're 
good to go. The less-familiar wake- 
boards are to water skis what snow- 
boards are to alpine skis, with wider 
bases that offer greater stability. At 
West Marine, several models sell for 
around $200, but you can pay up to $500 
for higher-end models. 

Jet Skis 

Jet Skis are the motorcycles of the 
water: fast, loud and show-ofly. They’re 
fun, but just because the surface of the 
water is softer than highway blacktop 
doesn’t mean you shouldn’t play it safe, 
kids. Be sure to wear a life jacket and 
familiarize yourself with your Jet Ski’s 
safety features. And all Jet Skis must be 
registered in their owner’s home state. 

The prices on these babies run into 
four and five figures; beginners are 
better off renting. Check out Sail Lake 


Champlain in Isle La Motte, where, de- 
pending on the vehicle’s size, $75 or $90 
will get you an hour of Jet Ski time. 

Kayaking, canoeing & 
dragon boating 

If you’re someone who scoffs at such 
doohickeys as wakeboards or kiteboards, 
then perhaps it’s time to rent thyself a 
boat. The two simplest kinds — canoes 
and kayaks — are in ample supply in 
Vermont, and renting or even buying one 
is fairly affordable. 

Umiak Outdoor Outfitters, with loca- 
tions in Stowe and South Burlington, bills 
itself as “Vermont’s leading paddle sports 
shop.” Kayak rentals, which Umiak offers 
at Waterbury Reservoir and Burlington's 
North Beach, range from $20 for 
hours to $50 for six; canoe 
rentals also top out at $50. 

The store also sells boats 
of both varieties. Entry-level 
vessels run as little as a 
few hundred dollars; top- 
notch watercutters can cost 
upward of $3,000. 

If you’d prefer to go boat- 
ing with two dozen friends, 
consider Vermont’s dragon- 
boat scene. These long pad- 
dleboats, known for their 
use in annual charity races in Burlington, 
seat up to 20 people. Can’t rustle up that 
many pals? Burlington’s Malia Paddling 
and Racing Club, operating from the Lake 
Champlain Community Sailing Center, 
can place you on a team of like-minded 
paddlers. The $250 annual membership 
fee covers two weekly practices and two 
races; prospective members’ first two 
practices are free. 

Boats 

If you're thinking about renting a boat for 
a sunny summer afternoon's enjoyment, 
you have a number of choices. The first is: 
motorboat or sailboat? 

If you were born after 1974 and wish 
to pilot a motorized aquatic vessel in 
the state of Vermont, you need a boating 
license. (Either that or you need to hire 
a captain, crew or both.) To get a license, 
you must pass the online Vermont Boater 
Safety Course (boat-ed.com/vermont). 
Once that’s done, the license is yours for 
$30. 

Marine Plus of North Ferrisburgh has 
six powerboats for rent, ranging from a 
14-footer with a 9.9-horsepower engine 
to a 260-horsepower, 22-foot craft Daily 
rates range from $165 to $350; fuel and 
launch fees are extra. In South Hero, 



Apple Island Resort Marina rents out mo- 
torboats for $150 to $275 per day. 

Piloting a sailboat requires some train- 
ing. Ifthis is your goal, take asailingcourse 
or two at Colchester's International 
Sailing School, located in Malletts Bay. 
The ISS offers courses for beginners and 
pros, kids and adults, on catamarans and 
on racing sailboats; prices vary. 

You’ll want to test your new sailing 
skills by renting a sailboat, which you can 
do at various locations around the lake. 
Burlington's Lake Champlain Community 
Sailing Center, which also offers a host of 
sailing classes, charges $55 for an hour’s 
rental, and offers season passes ranging in 
price from $200 for a student to $725 for 
a family. 

The same organization’s Women 
in Wind program uses sailing to build 
confidence and leadership 
skills in Vermont girls and 
women. The program’s 
team-building activi- 
ties — in sailing and SUP 
— are designed to foster 
self-confidence. 

The Community Sailing 
Center also offers an adap- 
tive sailing program. In a 
partnership with Vermont 
Adaptive Ski and Sports, 
CSC’s program has been 
helping people with disabilities get on 
the lake since 1997. Its offerings include 
group and private sailing lessons, as well 
as sailboat, canoe and kayak rentals. The 
Northeast Disabled Athletic Association 
offers similar programs, as well as an 
annual regatta, from its home base in 
Malletts Bay. 

If you're content just to let someone 
else drive, you might consider calling up 
Burlington’s Whistling Man Schooner 
Company. In addition to offering thrice- 
daily cruises during the summer sailing 
season, Captain Mike Crowley hires out 
his boat, the 43-foot-long Friend Ship, for 
private functions of up to 17 passengers. 
Rates range from $370 for an eight- 
person, two-hour cruise on a weekday to 
$1,920 for a 12-person, eight-hour cruise 
on a weekend. BYOB! 

Last but not least, we have ferries. 
Arguably the most passive way to be “on 
the lake,” the ferries that shuttle between 
Vermont and New York — departing from 
Grand Isle, Burlington and Charlotte 
— are functional and unglamorous. But 
they offer some of the best views around. 
What’s more, some of them run through 
the winter. Your trusty SUP or Jet Ski 
sure won’t help you enjoy the lake in 
December — unless you’re looking for 
chilblain braggin’ rights. © 


JET SKIS ARE THE 
MOTORCYCLES 
OF THE ITER: 

FAST. LOUD AND 
SHOWOFFY. 



SHOW DATES: 

Wednesdays - Saturday 
August 13-30 at 8 p.m. 


TICKETS: 

$20 adults • $10 children 
802-253-3961 • ticketsastowetheatie.com 
I™, oi al the box office. 
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Summer Deals! 



1 large, 1 -topping pizza, 

12 wings and a 2 liter Coke product 

$19.99 


2 large. 1 -topping pizzas 
& 2-liter Coke product 

$24.99 
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Loves Me, 
Loves Me Not 

Theater review: A Midsummer Night's Dream, 

Vermont Shakespeare Company 


F rom the young Athenian lovers 
who pair and re-pair under mag- 
ical influences to the overblown 
mythical lovers Pyramus and 
Thisbe depicted in a badly acted play- 
within-the-play, A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream contains seven couples and, 
magically, time enough to unite them all. 
Shakespeare intermingles four worlds to 
show us the nature of love by pushing, 
tugging and exaggerating it, using fan- 
tasy to excavate subtle truths and humor 
to take away the sting. 

Theseus and Hippolyta come 
from ancient myth. The four lovers, 
Demetrius, Lysander, Hermia and 
Helena, are timeless members of the 
upper class, animated by passions so 


universal that they embody our entire 
species. The forest fairies and their king 
and queen, Oberon and Titania, exist in 
a magical sphere. And the “mechanicals” 
are lower-class tradesmen, naive to a 
fault. That Shakespeare can make all 
these worlds permeable gives the play 
the gauzy, perfect pleasure of dreams 
vaguely remembered. 

The plot is a surreal stew of love 
stories, and Vermont Shakespeare 
Company's production presents some 
shimmering nuances that reveal the 
nature of love while delivering physical 
comedy to underscore the text's wildly 
witty language. Jena Necrason directs 
the show with an eye for movement, 
building scenes around actors who are 


always in physical tension, coiled and 
released for comic effect. 

The plot begins with a triangle: 
Demetrius and Lysander both love 
Hermia. Hermia only has eyes for 
Lysander, but her father favors a mar- 
riage with Demetrius. Helena is the 
odd woman out, yearning in vain for 
Demetrius. Necrason directs to reveal 
the teenage quality of love here, giving 
Demetrius a chance to roll his eyes in 
frustration that Helena just doesn’t get 
it, and having Lysander strut with bad- 
boy swagger to fascinate Hermia and 
infuriate her father. When foiled, the 
lovers huff in misery, as only adolescents 

Once magical enchantments take 
over, the triangle flips with geometric 
precision. Oberon commissions his 
servant Puck to administer a potion 
that causes a sleeper to adore the first 
creature seen upon waking. Accidents 
ensue, and Demetrius and Lysander 
both awaken dazzled by Helena. Now, 
Necrason sets the men to over-emoting, 
wringing every mawkish particle out of 
their pledges to the highly suspicious 
Helena. The director firmly underscores 
the hyperbolic sentiments with physical 
action, as Lysander wrestles a madly 
clinging Hermia away and 
both men attempt absurd 
stunts to impress Helena. 

The resulting escalation of 
emotion plays out as Helena 
and Hermia battle with 
insane gusto over the slights 
they’ve suffered. Puck and 
Oberon ultimately re-magic 
the four lovers to set things 
right, and, when they all 
wake again, Necrason makes 
their night in the forest a true 
journey. With new, noble 
maturity, Demetrius realizes 
he loves Helena. Lysander 
regrets his attempt to elope 
but feels his love for Hermia 
deepen. The clarity they 
achieve is the result of dreams they can 
barely remember, but they have grown 

Meanwhile, Titania and Oberon are 
feuding over a trifle, but magical crea- 
tures take it hard. Titania has banished 
Oberon from her bower, and he humili- 
ates her, bewitching her, too, to adore 
the first creature she sees and smugly 
hoping she will "wake when something 

Puck sees to that, transforming a 
mortal’s head into that of an ass. He 
picks Bottom for this stunt after he 
observes the mechanicals getting up a 
play for Theseus’ nuptials. Necrason 
demonstrates the low wattage of the 




mechanicals’ brainpower by having all 
six cluster together to sidle onstage as 
a unit, as if incapable of individual voli- 
tion. It’s not the most winning metaphor, 
as it cripples the squad of bumpkins 
with tiresome immobility. But as they 
begin planning their play, Shakespeare’s 
humorous insights into an actor’s tem- 
perament blossom into hilarity. 

John Nagle brilliantly conveys 
Bottom’s craving for the stage. He wants 
to play all the parts and direct, too, fall- 
ing over himself with enthusiasm. And 
when he’s given a chance to emote, 
Nagle’s Bottom takes everything he’s 
seen an actor do and inflates it to burst- 
ing, capping it by giving Bottom an af- 
fected “artistic” gesture in the form of an 
upraised hand. 

Ceara Ledwith is a perfect Hermia, 
moving from an impulsive romantic se- 
renely aware of her own charm to a spit- 
fire prepared to resort to tantrums and 
physical violence for the sake of love. 
Kit Rivers brings a modern mockery to 
Helena’s catalog of woes, and is espe- 
cially potent at administering long looks. 

With limber movement and mobile 
facial expressions, Dean Linnard finds 
comic riches in Demetrius, convey- 
ing the righteous romanticism and 


boiling-point frustration of a lover. As 
Lysander, Christopher Payseur is a 
slightly sleepy man of action, up for any- 
thing but showing the goggle eyes that 
signify this wild man needs to crash. 

Nick Piacente brings a gymnast's 
physical daring and a skilled actor's 
character insights to the role of Puck. 
His smart, novel touches include show- 
ing Puck’s fear of 
ghosts in the night 
and starting his jour- 
ney ’round the Earth 
on Oberon’s errand 
by pulling back 
an imaginary bow 
and then hurtling 
offetage, himself an 

Necrason 

movement to convey 
magic. When Puck 
administers the 
love potions, each 
sleeper’s back arches 
as if pulled upward. The puppet move- 
ment is echoed and amplified when 
they open their eyes. Lysander springs 
straight up from sleep to see Helena, 
and the unthinking speed with which he 
answers her “Lysander, if you live, good 


sir, awake” with “And run through fire I 
will for thy sweet sake" is hilarious. The 
quality of puppetry makes love an exter- 
nal force, hardly willed or understood. 

The production’s one significant flaw 
is costume design that presents too many 
competing ideas. Theseus and Hippolyta 
commence the play looking like a 1920s 
gangster and his gun moll. Then we 
whip forward to the 
late 1950s for the 
lovers’ attire, while 
the mechanicals 
get contemporary 
workmen’s garb and 
the fairies flit about 
in simple white 
gowns accented 
with flowers. These 
conflicting styles 
don’t underline 
the play's different 
worlds but instead 
present an unsettled 
hodgepodge. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream is per- 
haps a perfect play, a comic exploration 
of all facets of love, from amorous urges 
to true love, with a mild, mirthful detour 
to bestiality and even, between Theseus 
and Hippolyta, the marriage of a captive 


bride reconciled to her captor. Any look 
at love is also an examination of how 
we talk about love, and Shakespeare 
creates several nesting frames around 
the subject. By the end, the audience is 
watching the court of Athens become an 
audience for the mechanicals’ “tedious 
brief scene” of the lovers Pyramus and 
Thisbe. 

Joining that audience, especially on a 
summer night with the world at its full- 
est, suspends the viewer in a dream that 
makes love eternally new. © 

Contact: alex@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

A Midsummer Night's Dream by William 
Sbakespeare^directed^by Jena Necrason. 
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TO THE HIGHLY 
SUSPICIOUS HELENA. 



JAY ^ PEAK Presents 

LYLE LOVETT 

& His Large Band 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 15TH / 7PM DOORS 
STATESIDE AMPHITHEATER 

GeneraL Admission Lawn Seating: $40 
Preferred Covered Seating: $55 
VIP Covered Seating: 

VIP includes a piece of signed merchandise and seating 
in rows 1—8. VIP tickets are sold out but there are still some 
VIP lodging packages available. Packages start at 
$213 per night for 2 people with VIP seating. 


For more details or to purchase: 

jaypeakresort.com/Events 




Dock-to-Table 

Slip into an elegant meal — or a pirate’s bay — in Essex, N.Y. 

BY HANNAH PALMER EGAN 


T he hostess rushes in. She 
leans on the bar and beckons 
to the bartender, a skull and 
crossbones on the back of her 
T-shirt. “There’s gonna be 20 people on 
a boat here in five minutes," she says. 
“They just wanna eat." 

The bartender regards her with a 
look that says, “Seriously?” but he nods 
and continues shuffling glassware into 
shelving behind the bar. 

A waitress enters and begins count- 
ing money at the end of the bar. “There’s 
a 20-top coming in on a boat,” the bar- 
tender tells her. 

“You’re kidding." 

It’s close to 9 p.m. on a recent 
Wednesday at the Old Dock House 
Restaurant and Marina in Essex, N.Y. If 
it shows, the large part}' will be the high- 
light of the evening, but everyone seems 
to think the call was a prank. 

Just in case, the hostess rushes off to 
set places for 20 on a long table outdoors 
alongside the dock. Hank Williams 
continues his sad serenade on the sound 
system. 

Minutes later, a boat approaches, 
green lights bobbing fore and aft in the 
breezy, late-summer night. The engine 
gurgles and stops. The hostess walks 
through the open-air bar and adjacent 
patio to meet it at the dock. She returns 
with two men in tow and leads them to 
a table. “It’s just two people," she says 
with a shrug. 

So goes a night at this lakeside eatery, 
one of Champlain’s oldest. Built in 1810 
and just steps from the ferry landing, 
the Old Dock House has served various 
menus and had numerous owners over 
the years. Currently owned by Steve 
McKenna, it serves pub-style lunch and 
dinner seven days a week through the 
summer season. 

Years ago, the shores of Essex enjoyed 
more action. Tales still circulate about 
government spies and scandal during 
the War of 1812; and about smuggling, 
trafficking and heavy boozing during 


Prohibition. But today, the 
Old Dock House feels more 
like the kind of place where 
modern-day boaters pop in 
to recount their voyages and 
grab a burger and beer. 

The entire village of 
Essex — comprising a cluster 
of houses, a modest library, 
two churches, and a smat- 
tering of seasonal shops and 
galleries — is on the National 
Register of Historic Places. 

Its facades are frozen in time, 
most of its history buried 
deep in the past. Today, the 
town’s population hovers just shy of 700 
full-time residents, according to town 
clerk Bill Morgan. 

For lake-faring Vermonters, Essex 
is an ideal escape from the Burlington 
bustle. Few experiences are more deli- 
cious than arriving for dinner by water, 
even if the journey takes a mere 20 min- 
utes on the Charlotte ferry — or less if 
you happen to own a boat. 

On its portside approach, the Old 
Dock House — which was nearly washed 
away by flooding in 2011 — offers a low- 
key, informal welcome. A stone’s throw 
south, Linda and Ray Faville welcome 
guests to Chez Lin & Rays at the Essex 


Shipyard in similar fashion. Grab drinks 
and maybe a snack at either of these, but 
save room for dinner down the street. A 
short walk from the dock, the Essex Inn, 
sheathed in canary-yellow clapboard 
behind 11 stately columns, awaits diners 
much as it has for more than 200 years. 

Rick and Karen Dalton own the inn 
building. They commissioned extensive 
renovations in 2010; in late 2013, new 
innkeepers Keith Castro and Lanai 
Monahan took over the lodging and 
restaurant businesses within the inn’s 
walls. The pair welcomes guests with 
charming hospitality; they even pay 
for transient docking fees at the Essex 
Marina (between the Old Dock House 


and Chez Lin & Rays) for visi- 
tors arriving by private vessel. 
Castro says they hope to bring 
an upbeat, cosmopolitan vibe 
to the historic hamlet. 

Service staff dress simply in 
black with sexy leather aprons. 
They speak with the easy flu- 
ency of food professionals. As 
we wait, a waitress chats with 
diners at a neighboring table. 
“When I go out, I try to order 
things I can’t get at home,” she 
tells them. 

Most of the menu consists 
of dishes that few would bother 
making in their own kitchen. Castro 
doubles as innkeeper and executive chef, 
and his is a celebration spread. Dine 
here for wild game, imported meats cut 
paper-thin, heritage pork swaddled in 
savory sauces, crusty breads and glazes 
simmered down to the bare essence of 
their ingredients. Castro’s menu is fit 
for a fete, but the entrees are reasonably 
priced in the $20-to-$30 range. The 
chef says he counts many Vermonters as 
regulars. 

The menu is stocked with local ingre- 
dients, and that includes the cocktails. 
A “New Fashioned” — a citrusy twist 
on the classic whiskey mixer — packs a 
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www.sansaivt.com 


Say you 
saw it in... 

SEVEN DAYS 


tlSIDEGfo/ieS 

I I BY HANNAH PALMER EGAN & ALICE LEVITT 


was an apparent hit. 
Meanwhile, owner cheryl 
strenio was pushing her 
brother John's invention 
of spaghetti served on a 
crusty, buttered hoagie. 
“After you try it, you can 
say, 'Take me now, Lord. I 
have lived!’” Strenio told 
customers. 

While her sandwich 
bread comes from stewarts 
bakery in Williston by 
default, gluten-free loaves 
also line the shelves. Baker 

KAITLYN CASSAN0 tllmS 

out specialties such as 
caramelized-apple cakes 
and lemon-poppyseed cake. 

Downtown at the 
Swingin’ Pinwheel (11 
Center Street, open until 
2:30 p.m. except Monday), 
the former Ken's Golf Shop 

a cowboy 


haven, complete with 
wagon wheels, cacti and a 
mural of the wide western 
sky. The food reflects the 
feel, with intense cowboy 
coffee and chunky beef- 
shoulder chili. But there’s 
more to the bill of fare, 

says ANDREW MACHANIC, 

who opened the cafe with 
fiancee wendy piotrowski. 

The business takes its 
name from a German family 
recipe for a pinwheel pastry 
Machanic made with his 
mother for special occa- 

his customers. “It’s sort of 
a cross between a croissant 
and a Danish and a flaky 
pastry,” he explains. “We 
want them to be almost like 
the next cronut" 

Machanic uses the 
same dough for his waf- 
flini — sandwiches pressed 
in a waffle iron. Fillings 


Twice as Nice 

TWO CASUAL EATERIES OPEN 
IN BURLINGTON 
Burlingtonians looking for 
new daytime dining options 
can double their pleasure 
this week, the little red 
kitchen opened on Monday, 
while the swingin' pinwheel 
cafe & bakery debuted on 
Tuesday. 

Located in the old 
Sugar Snap building at 
505 Riverside Avenue, the 
Little Red Kitchen (open on 
weekdays, 9 a.m. to 6 p.m.) 
welcomed a steady stream 
of Monday commuters 
picking up grab-and-go 
sandwiches and salads. A 
salad of cubed beets and 
goat cheese over spinach 
with ginger dressing 


MONDAYS 
Half-priced Burger Night 


TUESDAYS (NEW!) 
Tijuana Tuesdays with $2 
tacos, Tecate & tequila 


WED. &THURS. 
Live Jazz & Bluegrass 


EVERYDAY 
1/2 priced tickets to 
Merrill's Roxy Cinema 


include combinations such 
as prosciutto, Gouda and 
honey mustard. He dusts 
the pressed treats with 
powdered sugar and salt 
before serving. “It’s meant 
to be finger-licking good 
and you’ve gotta have 
more,” says Machanic. 

Another novel menu 
item is the Swingin’ 
Pinwheel’s stuffed 
popover, crammed with 
breakfast-sandwich 
fillings or seasonal fruit 
compote. Other morning 
sandwiches are served on 
house focaccia. The same 
meat and veggie options are 
also available as mix-ins for 
savory oatmeal. Machanic 
says he particularly likes 
the creamy porridge with a 
dose of cheddar. 

Though he and 
Piotrowski emphasize the 
ease of takeout, the cafe has 
six tables available, and the 
possibility of more. In 
the coming months, 
the pair will need 
them when western- 
swing nights become 
part of their offerings. 
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Juniper 


I VER MONT 


What’s on 
this week 


Wednesday - Ray Vega/8 :30PM 

Thursday - Acoustic Thursday with Brice Guerriere/8pm 
Friday - The Beerworth Sisters/9PM 
Saturday - Cynthia BrarenTrio/9PM 
Monday -Trivia/7PM 


WE WHO WQMDED DDE rtOT LOST 


Visit our Tap Room and Biergarten 
Wednesday through Sunday. Serving 
locally inspired foods, fresh pints, growlers, 
bottle releases and more. 


LOSTNATIONBREWING.COM 


US 


for farming.” Near Fledging Crow, a 
modest farm community has started 
take root on Mace Chasm Road ii 


Dock-To-Table «p.4o 

“We are getting a few younger people,” 
the 79-year-old Essex native tells Seven 
Widow Jane mine in the Hudson Valley) Days via phone. “They’re coming here 
and blood-orange bitters. 

While whiskey and roasted meat 
may seem to say “serious,” Castro’s food 

is not without whimsy. A first course of Keeseville. Essex Farm, founded 
pheasant and waffles is a playful take 2004 and offering a large CSA, is the 
on the fried-chicken classic. The 
bird, country-fried to a del- 
icate crisp, tastes as though 
it gorged on acorns weeks 
before its death. Perched 
atop an airy Belgian waffle 
in creamy maple gravy, the 
dish reveals Monahan's 
influence. “I love chicken 
and waffles,” she says as she 
brings the plate to the table. 

“So I begged [the kitchen] 
to do this.” 

If the cooking is both 
sophisticated and fun, the 
restaurant's interior is clas- 
sic Adirondack: Wooden 
Walls separate hand-hewn, 
exposed beams and wide-plank floor- 
boards cut from ancient North Country 
hardwoods. It's old-fashioned but cozy, 
not study. It’s also the kind of place 
where an entree still comes with a salad 
— super-fresh greens from Keeseville’s 
Fledging Crow Vegetables, tossed in a 
bright vinaigrette. 

When the entree comes, it’s a hearty, 
thoughtful dish that suddenly casts a 
silent, hungry spell over the table. It 
might be tender medallions of Magret 
duck breast, cooked a perfect, bloody 
rare; or that thick-cut pork chop, seared 


subject of farmer Kristin Kimball’s ( 

cally acclaimed 2010 book, 
The Dirty Life: A Memoir of 
U Farming, Food, and Love. 

When LaForest was a 
girl, she says, the Essex Inn 
was “all dirty, old, dusty 
rooms that hadn't been 
used in years.” A friend 
lived “in one end of the 
building,” she recalls, and 
the kids would wander the 
vacant rooms. “It was fun to 
use our imaginations about 
the people who had been 
there before.” 

Those people allegedly 
include spies. According to 
Morris Glenn, another local history buff, 
the Essex Inn was a hotbed of espionage 
in the War of 1812. “Spies and military 
people using the Essex ferry would 
hang out at the inn trying to find intel- 
ligence,” Glenn says. At that time, Essex 
militiaman Delavan Delance owned the 
inn and regularly housed troops there. 
“It’s nothing super exciting or specific,” 
Glenn says, "except that they were here.” 

Two hundred years later and just 
down the street, two men linger over a 
leisurely meal at the Old Dock House. 
Inside the bar, we join them, sitting 
deep brown and topped with glazed amid pirate flags, the Red Sox on TV 
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ARRIVING 
: 0R DINNEFI 
BY WATER. 


apple on a bed of braised white beans 
and greens. 

Castro says he and Monahan re- 
write the menu weekly, keeping a few 
standards such as pan-roasted chicken 
and filet mignon for less-adventurous 
eaters. They view their imi as a lab. 
“We’re a test kitchen,” the chef says. 
“We’re constantly changing things and 
trying new recipes, and we cook the way 

Before taking over the Essex Inn, 
Castro says, he worked as a production 
chef, preparing packaged dinners for 
folks with special needs. "We did a lot 
of sous-vide cooking,” he notes. Before 
that, he helmed the kitchen at Cafe 
Mooney Bay, on the Mooney Bay Marina 
in Plattsburgh. 

In his own space, Castro seems ready 
to indulge his creative side, and to make 
the most of local agriculture — an in- 
dustry that, according to local historian 
Shirley LaForest, is starting to blossom. 


and kitschy signs that declare, “Low- 
cut shirts are looked down upon at this 
establishment.” Awaiting the 9:30 ferry, 
we chat with the friendly barkeep about 
the bar, made from boxcar floorboards, 
and drink cold Switchbacks. 

As we wander away from the sleepy 
old town and onto the dock, Jimmy 
Buffett’s voice calls across the water, 
crooning a slow Grateful Dead classic: 
“Once in a while you get shown the light 
/ In the strangest of places if you look at 
it right...” and the boat pulls up to take 
us home. © 

Contact: hannah@se\’endaysvt.com 








GOT A FOOD TIP? FOOD@SEVENDAYSVT.COM 




Our Friday BBQ is back! 

11-2 every friday til labor day. 

Showcasing local farm's 


nstDEclishes 

I I CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41 


Vermont Family Owned & Operated 

329 Harvest Lane. Williston. VT 802-876-1400 
Between Williston Rd. (Rte. 2) & Marshall Ave. 


For the Birds 

FARM TO FOOD TRUCK DEBUTS THIS 
WEEKEND 

On Friday, Leslie Thompson's 
farm to food truck will take its 
maiden voyage to four quarters 
brewing in Winooski. That debut 
will be followed by weekend 
dates at Burlington beer company 
(Saturday, August 16) and 
shelburne vineyard (Sunday, 
August 17), with additional dates 
to be announced. 

Farmers market regulars 
may recognize Thompson; she's 
been serving food from a tent at 
local markets for several years. 
She grew up raising fowl at 

CAVENDISH GAME BIROS OF VERMONT 

and frequently helps her parents 
sell their birds. 

Thompson’s menu features 
quail kabobs, grilled quails on a 
stick, deviled quail eggs, bacon- 
wrapped quail legs and pheasant 
tacos, all sourced fresh from the 
family farm. 

Folks looking for more down- 
to-earth options at Farm to Food 
can snack on simple dishes such 
as burgers and boneless chicken 
wings (from maple wind farm) 
with blue cheese dressing (with 
cheese from jasper hill farm). “1 
love gourmet food,” Thompson 
says, “but 1 love comfort food, 
too ... The most important thing 
is where the food is coming from 
— and [with the truck], that’s 
family farms with a social and 
environmental mission." 

Thompson views the project 
as part of a larger mission to 


engage the community. “I’m 
trying to make a living,” she 
says. “But the real reason 
behind this is to do some- 
thing that matters." 

One percent of proceeds 
Will gO tO the VERMONT 
foodbank's gleaning program, 
Thompson says, which picks 
up excess produce from farms 
and distributes it to food 
pantries. She hopes to use the 
truck to help incubate other 
food startups. “I want the 
truck out there every day,” 
she explains. “But I can't be 
out there every day, and there 
are so many chefs and farmers 
looking to start new businesses, 

I’d love to find a way to rent it 

Thompson says she’s enjoyed 
a lot of support putting the 
project in action, and now she’s 
looking to pay it forward. On 
Tuesday, August 19, Thompson 
will hold a kick-off bash with 
live music, brews from her 
friends at Four Quarters and 
additional food vendors, 
including matt Sargent’s phantom 
productions truck. Thompson 
says she'll announce the location 
and lineup on social media once 
they’re finalized; right now, she’s 
focused on getting the truck 
on the road. “It’s never been 
cooked in before," she says. “It's 
beautiful ... It’s kind of a miracle 
that it all worked out. I’m kind of 
pinching myself." 


Cider 


House 


Rock 

WOODCHUCK HARD CIDER 
CELEBRATES NEW HOME 
Last Thursday, August 7, 
woodchuck hard cioer opened 
its new cidery at 1321 Exchange 
Street in Middlebury, among 
a growing array of food busi- 
nesses. The 100,000-square-foot 
facility doubled the company’s 
production capacity, from about 
five million cases per annum to 
nearly 10 million. Visitors can 
observe production in action 
from an overhead tour corridor, 
and the new building houses a 
retail shop and a tasting bar with 
20 draught lines. 


According to Woodchuck 
communications manager nate 
formalarie, those draught lines 
will allow visitors to test new 
and experimental ciders not 
available in stores. “There’s a 
lot of stuff you can only get on 
tap here,” he says. While the 
old facility was really just a 
manufacturing hub, Formalarie 
goes on, “This new cider house 
really allows people to interact 
with the company.” 

If engagement is the goal, 
it’s already working. Last 


weekend saw a stream of visi- 
tors, and on Saturday, August 
23, Woodchuck will host a 
sold-out party with food and 
live music from Philadelphia 
rockers Dr. Dog. “We were 
expecting 2,000, maybe 3,000 
people to reserve tickets,” 
Formalarie says. “Once we hit 
10,000, we decided to close 
it off ... But I think the radio 
stations may still have a few 
tickets they're giving away.” 


CONNECT 


Nouvelle Island Cuisine 



Discovering lesser-known eats on the Champlain Islands 


A sk most Vermonters outside 
the Champlain Islands what 
they eat when they visit the 
area, and they’ll tell you it’s a 
wasteland. Sure, they may recall, with the 
misty glow of a vacationer, a particularly 
fine meal at the North Hero House Inn 
& Restaurant or Blue Paddle Bistro. But 
these same informants might be hard- 
pressed to offer any other island dining 
recommendations. 

Are the islands really a food desert? 
Online searches turned up a few worth- 
while destinations, but I decided to dis- 
cover the culinary landscape for myself. 
I thought of my journey as a parallel to 
Samuel de Champlain’s: I would explore 
the shores of the lake named for him, 
learning all I could from the natives. 

Using the Thomas Mott Homestead 
Bed & Breakfast in Alburgh as a home 
base (and source of a gorgeous breakfast 
of peach-stuffed French toast and home- 
made yogurt), 1 spent 32 hours wending 
my way up Route 2 and back, discover- 
ing both new and lesser-known dining 
destinations, farms, producers — and one 
place to pick up a fresh smoothie while 
filling your prescription. 

I excluded from my survey some 
obvious choices: the well-stocked conve- 
nience stores that serve campers, as well 
o as most of the islands’ long-established 
t; seasonal snack bars, which we’ve already 
g written up in our annual snack-bar survey, 
i Those who seek a touristy meal fea- 
3 turing $30 plates of frozen fish can still 
find it on the Champlain Islands. But for a 


tour of some of their 
best culinary sur- 
prises, keep reading. 

Broken 

Arrow 


"We're starved 
around here. Bacon 
is microwaved,” 
says Eben Hill. He 

knows something about good food. In 
his career as a bartender, Hill has worked 
for six James Beard Foundation Award- 
winning chefs, including Mario Batali at 
Lupa Osteria Romana and Tom Colicchio 
at Craft. Most recently, Hill poured drinks 
at Burlington's Juniper and nika. 

On August 1, Hill returned to his 
native South Hero to feed locals, includ- 
ing himself and several generations of his 
family, the kind of food he believes we 
all deserve to eat At his new food trailer, 
Broken Arrow, beef in burgers is grass- 
fed and comes from just a few miles up 
the road at Grand Isle’s Canamak Farms. 
Most veggies, including greens and heir- 
loom tomatoes, come from Pomykala 
Farm, also of Grand Isle. 

Broken Arrow is the reincarnation of 
Hill’s Red Barn Cafe, which he closed at 
South Hero’s Allenholm Farm two years 
ago. (It’s since been replaced by a stand 
called the Accidental Farmer.) Many 
menu items will ring bells for Red Barn 
diners, including Hill’s carnitas tacos. 

Recent travels with his wife (and cafe 


assistant), artist Tessa Hill, have 
enhanced the chef’s skills with 
Central American fare. The pair 
of overstuffed tacos’ ancho- 
braised pork falls apart in piggy 
ecstasy, combined with tender 
mangos and crunchy cabbage 
slaw. Doused with cumin-soaked 
Costa Rican Salsa Lizano, the dish is 
transporting. 

That’s Hill's intention. “Every time I 
cross this bridge, I’m in the Caribbean,” 
he says of driving to his beloved north- 
ern islands. Anyone who orders right at 
Broken Arrow will feel the same way. 

Capsand Creamery 


Christine McMillan realizes that her life 
has taken an ironic turn. Having left her 
job as a diabetes researcher and moved 
to Vermont with her husband to raise 
her young children, she’s making candy 


for a living. She began selling sweets as 
Capsand Creamery late last year. 

McMillan raises Nigerian Dwarf goats 
and has crafted cheese from their milk 
for her family for several years. Unwilling 
to make the necessary investment to 
become certified for commercial cheese 
manufacturing, she instead began turn- 
ing the milk into ultra-creamy caramels, 
chocolates and fudge. 

The goats prance and wag their tails as 
McMillan enters the barn to greet them. 
Perhaps their happiness helps make the 
fudge and salted caramels so rich. More 
likely, those qualities come from their 
milk’s exceptionally high butterfat con- 
tent, which exceeds that of other goat 
breeds, says McMillan. 

The grass-fed critters aren’t just 
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■ Lake Champlain 

CHOCOLATES* 


Experience the art of chocolate making and sample our fresh, creative confections. 

TOURS ON THE HOUR: 10-2M-F. 750 PINE ST., BURLINGTON ONLY, www.lakechamplainchocolates.com 



Papa 
Pete’s 
Snack Bar 

A pig goggles its eyes at guests as they 
approach this snack bar, at the end of 
Bridge Road between Alburgh and North 
Hero. The oinker's round belly is metal, 
not flesh. The real pork lies within, 
smoking low and slow, while the faux 
pig’s creator slings fresh burgers, chops 
fries and tends the garden outback. 

Pete McDonald also built the big 
white rectangle known as Papa Pete's 
Snack Bar, before opening in 2007. But 
don’t call him a renaissance man. “I’m 
just a Vermonter with too much time on 
his hands,” he says, taking a languid drag 
on his cigarette. 

McDonald’s relaxed attitude doesn't 
extend to his food. The only thing on 
the menu that’s ever frozen is fish. The 
burgers may not come from Vermont 
like Broken Arrow’s, but most of the 
veggies are grown out back or sourced 
from island farms. The cheese curds on 
the poutine come from Canada, for the 
appropriate north-of-the-border squeak. 

McDonald smokes and serves ribs on 
Fridays and Saturdays, but pulled pork 
is always available. His secret rub flavors 
the crisp bark of the exterior, while a 


whiff of smoke penetrates into the meat’s 
moist layers. Paired with hand-cut sweet- 
potato fries, the $6.25 pulled-pork sand- 
wich makes an addictive meal. But save 
room for a creemee sundae, a refreshing 
accompaniment to a dip in the lake just 
feet away. 

Zach’s Cafe at the 
Gallery 

378-4591, grandisleartworks.com. 

“I left Burlington. I could have worked 
at Farmhouse [Tap & Grill], but...” Zach 
Labelle trails off. He’s too polite to put 
into words that he’s happier doing his 
own thing. The restaurant where he 
has cooked for three years even bears 
his name. "We knew pretty early on we 
wanted him to stick around,” explains co- 
owner Jim Holzschuh. 

Zach's is just one room in the expan- 
sive gallery and store that is Grand Isle 
Art Works. During the day, shoppers 
examine arts and crafts from more than 
75 Vermont artisans, while Labelle whips 
up soups, sandwiches and breakfast from 
local ingredients. 

By night, when the cafe is normally 
closed, Theme Night Thursday dinners 
allow him to flex his culinary muscles. 
Once a week year-round, Labelle 


prepares a three-course, prix-fixe meal 
for $25. Themes have included exotic 
Middle Eastern and Korean menus and 
homey Southern barbecue. 

On a recent Chinese night, Labelle 
begins the meal with four spicy, excep- 
tionally juicy pork-and-shrimp dump- 
lings tucked into a salad of Pomykala 
Farm arugula and shaved radishes tossed 
in Shaoxing rice wine. 

Both Labelle and Holzschuh are 
chatty, and the latter says his young chef 
has attracted a pack of blue-haired group- 
ies with his enthusiastic handshakes and 
painstaking explanations of each prepa- 

Of course, the quality of the food 
doesn’t hurt. A massive cut of Crescent 
Bay Farm pork shoulder falls apart in 
its braise of anise and cinnamon with 
preserved black beans and oyster mush- 
rooms. Dessert is a refreshing collection 
of artistically arranged fruits: Florida 
mango, star fruit and dragon fruit, all 
lightly dressed in anise syrup. It's an ap- 
propriate end to dinner in a gallery. 

Labelle allows guests to enjoy creativ- 
ity on a plate as well as on the walls, with 
nary a hint of that fusty island old guard. 
Expect no microwaved bacon here. This 
is nouvelle Champlain Islands cuisine. © 

Contact: alice@sevendaysvt.com 


milk producers and affectionate pets. 
McMillan’s farm, currently home to 15 
goats, is the primary place on the islands 
to buy the tiny Nigerians. If you see a 
smiling Capra near Lake Champlain — 
especially one with ice-blue eyes, a trade- 
mark of many Capsand kids — chances 
are it was reared on McMillan’s farm. 


Remedies Whole 
Health Pharmacy 


A hundred years ago, the 
presence of a soda fountain 
at most pharmacies wasn’t 
anomalous. Pharmacist Michelle 
Godwin misses the days when soft 
drinks were believed to have curative 
properties. But she realizes that Coke and 
7-Up — the former once made with coca 
alkaloid, the latter with lithium nitrate — 
no longer qualify as health food. 

Instead of serving ice cream and nerve 
tonics, Godwin opened her small phar- 
macy last month with a juice bar inside. 
Her inspiration, she says, was an integra- 
tive nutrition course that reminded her of 
the prophylactic steps customers can take 
to stay healthy. The pharmacist chose a 
spot with room for a yoga studio upstairs, 
and plans to add nutrition courses and 
scheduled walks to her store’s offerings. 
She also aims to serve salads and soups 
at the juice bar as healthy, quick-serve 
options. 

But for now, juice and smoothies are 
the thing — along with coffee drinks 
made from Speeder & Earl's and Vermont 
Coffee Company roasts. The coffee and 
smoothies combine in Michelle's Remedy, 
the pharmacist's own favorite, which 
blends espresso with cocoa powder, 
peanut butter, banana and almond milk. 
A harried urbanite looking for a liquid 
break from campsite fare will find it here. 
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Want to learn more? 

Contact us at 

sensory.testcenterskeurig.' 
or 802.882.2703. 


KEURIG 

GREEN MOUNTAIN 


Have you got good taste? 

The Keurig Green Mountain, Inc. Sensory Test Center is looking for flavor 
enthusiasts to sample a variety of food and beverage products from Green 
Mountain Coffee® and other brands. 

Join us for ongoing sessions at our facility in Waterbury Center. For every 30-45 
minute session you attend, we'll give you an Amazon.com gift card — just 
for giving us your opinion! How sweet is that? 




LYLE LOVETT 


calendar 


A ctor, composer, record producer, 
singer — Lyle Lovett is all of 
these and then some. But the 
Texas-born performer is best known as 
one of the foremost singer-songwriters of 
his generation. With four Grammy Awards, 

13 albums and a decades-long career to his 
name, the crooner has staying power. Known 
for incorporating folk, swing, blues, jazz and 
gospel into country, Lovett pushes the limits 
of the genre's traditional arrangements. Backed 
by 14 all-star musicians — aka his Large Band — 
he performs selections from Release Me, featuring 
originals and covers of his favorite songwriters. 


Renaissance 


AUG.15 1 MUSIC 




Green Mountain 
State of Mind 


Farms, forests and fresh food 
meet arts, crafts and music at 
the Celebrate Vermont Festival. 
A sampling of the state’s working 
landscape comes to life in the 
Chatauqua Tent, where seminars 
and demonstrations cover 
everything from compost to 
beekeeping. Foodies sip and sample 
products birthed by this artisan 
agriculture in the culinary tent, 
featuring local cheeses, beer and 
spirits alongside cooking demos by area chefs and restaurateurs. And what would a 
pastoral party be without live entertainment? A wide range of musical talents takes the 
stage at this family-friendly fest — from Michele Choiniere (pictured) to Jeh Kulu Jr. 


CELEBRATE VERMONT FESTIVAL 

Events Fiekl. $2-10; $3-12 weekendpass. Info, 922-1859. celeDratevermontfestival.com 



Piano Man 

Dan Kennedy isn’t your typical new-age 
musician. A classically trained pianist, 
he cut his teeth on the genre while 
studying at the Oberlin Conservators'. 
There, evenings of improvisation gave 
way to award-winning compositions 
rooted in rock and jazz. Bursting with 
backbeats and rhythmic grooves, this 
unique approach creates what Corin 
Nelsen — the Grammy Award-winning 
producer behind Kennedy's 2012 release 
Intuition — calls “infectious, foot-tapping, 
nostalgia-inspiring melodies.” As an artist 
who embraces the explorative aspect of 
music making, the virtuoso is made for 
live performances, where his accessible, 
diverse style shines. 

DAN KENNEDY 

Saturday. August 15. 7:30 p.m„ at Brandon 
Music Cafe. $15. Info, 465-4071. Sunday 
August 17, 2-3:30 p.m., at Old Round Church 
in Richmond. $5 suggested donation. Info. 
434-6070. dankennedy.us 


AUG.15 1 WORDS 



Blazing Trails 

In 1995, then 26-year-old Cheryl Strayed 
embarked on a solo hike of the Pacific 
Crest Trail, determined to find her footing 
and reclaim her rapidly unraveling life. 
Ninety-four days and more than 1,000 
miles later, the aspiring writer emerged 
from the wilderness a different person. 
Years later, Strayed captured this life- 
changing experience in her best-selling 
memoir Wild. Fellow writer George 
Saunders calls her prose “big-hearted, 
keen-eyed, lyrical, precise." The Oregon 
resident heads east to the Vermont College 
of Fine Arts, where she discusses her craft 
with president and novelist Tom Greene. 

CHERYL STRAYED 

Friday August 15. 4 p.m, at Alumni Hall, 
Vermont College of Fine Arts, In Montpelier. 
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calendar 


health & fitness 


ACUPRESSURE TO SUPPORT CANCER TREATMENT: 

223-6000, ext. 202. 

MONTREAL-STYLE ACRO YOGA: Using partner and 

7:30 p.m. Donations. Info, 324-1737. 




ADVANCED IMPROVISATION TECHNIQUES 
WORKSHOP: Actors ages 12 and up hone their 

required. Big Picture Theater. Waitsfield. 11 a.m.- 


FIZZ. BOOM. READ!: MATTHEW THORNTON: Inhale. 

Royalton Memorial Library. South Royalton, 10-11 
a.m. Free. Info, 763-7094. 

FIZZ. BOOM. READ! PARTY: Bookworms fete a sum- 

Fletcher Free Library. Burlington, 6:30-7:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 865-7216. 

THE LUNCHBOX SUMMER MEAL PROGRAM: Youth 


a.m.-l:30 p.m. Free. Info. 334-2044. 

MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: Aargh. 

Williston. 10-10:45 am Free. Info, 764-1810. 
SUMMER READING PARTY: No Strings Marionette 

87B-6956. 

YOUNG & FUN PERFORMANCE SERIES: 'HANSEL 

N.Y., 10:30 a.m. 


ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: Those 

Burlington, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7211. 

INTERMEDIATE SPANISH LESSONS: Adults refine 

INTERMEDIATE/ADVANCED ENGLISH AS A SECOND 


ITALIAN CONVERSATION GROUP: Pi 


music 

BLUES FOR BREAKFAST: Equally at ease with rock. 


CITY HALL PARK LUNCHTIME PERFORMANCES: 

Burlington City Hall Park, noon-1 p.m. Free. Info, 
865-7166. 

COMMUNITY EVENINGS AT THE FARM: Lila Webb 

Free. Info. 985-9551. 

CONCERTS ON THE BLUFF: Rick and the All-Star 


BIKE COMMUTER WORKSHOP: 

Ailing Memorial Library. Williston, 6:30-7:45 p.m. 
Free; preregister. Info. 434-3036, rfl@gmavt.net 

sports 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: Ping- 

membership. Infb, 247-5913. 

THE VERMONT CHALLENGE: Cyclists pedal 

statewide, 9 a.m. $189-449. Info. info@vtchallenge. 

WOMEN'S WEDNESDAY MOUNTAIN RIDES: 

Free. Info. 229-9409. 


CIRCUS SMIRKUS BIG TOP TOUR: Dive in! Acrobatic 

School. 2 p.m. & 7 pm. S14-22. Info. 533-7443. 

'FIRE. EMERGENCY PERFORMANCE FOR GAZA': 


'A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM': 

kids under 12 with ticketed adult. Info. 863-5966 or 


CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS: World-class 

8 p.m. $10-25; free for kids 12 and under. Info. 
800-639-3443. 

JEAN ROHE & LIAM ROBINSON: Guitarist Judson 

Burlington, 8:30-10:30 p.m. $10. Info. 863-6713. 

THE PASSERI TRIO & TURIDAE: Classical and folk 

slum. Middlesex. 6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 272-4920 or 


WEDNESDAY NIGHT LIVE: Cold Country Bluegrass 

River State Park. Waterbury. 7 p.m. $2-3: free Tor 
; call to confirm. Info, 244-7103. 


outdoors 

THE GOOD. THE BAD AND THE REALLY. REALLY 

LitUe River State Park. Waterbury. 4 p.m. $2-3; free 
Info. 244-7103. 


THU. 14 


BURLINGTON SUMMER EVENING BRIDAL SHOW: 

Burlington, 6:30 p.m. $6-7; cash bar. Info. 459-2897. 

FEAST & FIELD MARKET & CONCERT SERIES: A 

open mic. 5:30-8 p.m. Free. Info, 999-3391. 

SUMMERVALE: I 


Waitsfield. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 495-5545. 

TOM TWETTEN: The former deputy director of 

Free. Info, 586-9683. 

theater 

'A CHORUS LINE': The legendary Broadway musical 
Weston Playhouse, 2 p.m. $47-61. Info, 824-5288. 


TEA & FORMAL GARDENS TOUR: Folks explore the 

savories. The Inn at Shelburne Farms. 2:30-4:30 
p.m. $18; preregister. Info. 985-8442. 


fairs & festivals 

VERMONT FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: 


NORTHERN BORDERS': See WED.13. P 
Theatre, Rutland. 7:30 p.m. $4-6. !i 
'RIFFTRAX LIVE: GODZILLA': Michael J. Nelson. 

p.m. $12.50. Info. 660 9300. 


'MY FAIR LADY': Professor Henry Higgins trans- 

p.m. $32-88. Info, 603-448-0400. 

words 

AUTHORS AT THE ALDRICH: Mystery writer Jennifer 

BREAD LOAF WRITERS' CONFERENCE READING 

WRITERS FOR RECOVERY WORKSHOP: Led by local 


food & drink 

FLETCHER ALLEN FARMERS MARKET: Locally 

Fletcher Allen Hospital. Burlington. 2:30-5:30 p.m. 

JERICHO FARMERS MARKET: Passersby graze 

Park. Jericho. 3-6:30 p.m. Free. Infb. 343-9778. 
MILTON FARMERS MARKET: Honey, jams and pies 

Free. Info. 893-1009. 

STORING THE HARVEST WITH A FOOD 
DEHYDRATOR: Master gardener Peter Burke 

register. Info. 223-3338. ext 202. 

SUMMERVALE: FRESH-PRESSED CORN 

games 

OPEN BRIDGE GAME: Players of varying experience 

llsley Public Library. Mlddlebury. 5:30-7:30 pm. 
Free. Info. 388-4095. 


health & fitness 


Ut:THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 

Burlington, 6-7 p.m. $10. Info, 578-9243. 

SEEING. HEARING, FEELING: EXPLORING 
MINDFULNESS PRACTICE: Nina La Rosa leads a 

YOGA IN THE MOUNTAINS: Yogis of all skill levels 


CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS MINI- 

Info. 800-639-3443. 

JUNIOR RANGER PROGRAM: WILDLIFE 
SCAVENGER HUNT: A hands-on exploration gives 

Marsh-Billings-Rockefeller National Historical Park. 
Woodstock, 2:30-4 p.m. Free; preregister. Info. 457- 

THE LUNCHBOX SUMMER MEAL PROGRAM: See 

WED.13, Gardner Memorial Park. Newport 11:30 
a.m.-l:30 p.m. Free. Info, 334-2044. 

MUSIC WITH MR. CHRIS: Singer, storyteller and 

parents. Buttered Noodles. Williston. 10-10:30 am. 
Free. Info, 764-1810. 

TEEN VOLUNTEER PARTY: Summer library helpers 


music 

AJ. EDWARDS & THE LIST The singer-songwriter 

CASPIAN MONDAY MUSIC: Violinist Tobias 

Grange. East Hardwick. 8 p.m. $10-18; free for kids 18 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


CENTRAL VERMONT CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL: 
VIOLIN MASTER CLASS: In coordination with the 

Info. 728-6464. 

CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS: 

See WED.13. Hardwick Town House, 

8 p.m. $10-25; free for kids 12 and 
under. Info. BOO-639-3443. 

Christ. 7 p.m. Donations. Info. 595-0601. 

ROBERT & GIGI: Robert Resnik and Glgi Weisman 

457-3981. 

SNOW FARM VINEYARD CONCERT SERIES: Live 

cert, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free; cost of food and drink. 

VERMONT FIDDLE ORCHESTRA ft FLY BY NIGHT: 

Marshfield. 6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 426-3581. 

outdoors 

MUSHROOMS DEMYSTIFIED: Fungi lovers learn 

Little River State Park. Waterbury. 11 a.m. $2-3; free 
confirm. Info. 244-7103. 

STEVENSON BROOKWALKERS: Adventure-seekers 

Brook Trail. Little River State Park. Waterbury, 1:30 
call to confirm. Info. 244-7103. 

SUNSET AOUADVENTURE: Stunning scenery 

start time. A-Side Swim Beach, Little River State 
under: preregister: call to confirm. Info, 244-7103. 


seminars 

POWERFUL TOOLS FOR CAREGIVERS: W 





theater 

'CAROUSEL': A 

Hall Green, Greensboro. 7:30 p.m. $7.50-15. Info. 

'A CHORUS LINE': See WED.13. 7:30 p.m. 

DORSET THEATRE FESTIVAL- THE MOUSETRAP': 

Playhouse. B p.m. $20-59. Info. 867-2223. 
'GREATER TUNA': Small-town antics produce big 
Texas. Depot Theatre. Westport N.Y.. 5 p.m. $29. 


Marshfield. 7:30-9:30 p.m. $10-20. Info. 456-8968. 

THE MARVELOUS WONDERETTES: CAPS 
AND GOWNS': Favorite hits including 

musical, set in 1958. Weston 
Playhouse, 7:30 p.m. $16-32. Info. 
824-5288. 

'A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM': 

See WE0.13. 

'SIGHT UNSEEN': The Waterbury 


Waterbury Center. 7:30 p.m. $15-35. Info, 498-3755. 
'STREET SCENE': More than 40 cast members 
bring the streets of 1930s New York City to life 

House. N.H.. 7:30 p.m. S25-35. Info. 603-448-0400. 

TENFEST PLAY FESTIVAL: Thespians interpret 

Festival of the Arts. Valley Players Theater. 

words 

BREAD LOAF WRITERS' CONFERENCE LECTURE 

443-2700. 

BREAD LOAF WRITERS' CONFERENCE READING 
SERIES: See WED.13, 4:15 p.m. & 8:15 p.m. 

TOWN HOUSE FORUM: Essayist Jeff Sharlet and 
cal share their work. Strafford Common. 7-8:30 

WRITER'S CIRCLE: Wordsmiths of all skill levels put 
7 p.m. Free 


FRI.15 


THE GREAT VERMONT PLEIN AIR PAINT-OUT: 

Arts. Bridge Street Waitsfield. 9 a.m. Free. Info. 
496-6682. 

dance 

BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: MAMBO: Samir 

7-8 p.m.: dance, 8-10 p.m. 56-14. Info. 862-2269. 
BLUES DANCE: Folks find rhythm at this grooving 

8 p.m. $5. Info. 448-2930. 

'FOOL FOR LOVE': Patty Smith studies the line 

Hall Theater. Middlebury. 8-9:30 p.m. 


Burlington, 7:30-10 p.m. $7. Info. 877-6648. 



, Browse 2,000+ profiles and connect with 

__ local-singles at sevendaysvt.com, a trusted, 
online community powered by Vermonters. 

Now through August 31, start unlimited conversations 
for only $15 a month (usually $30). 

— OFFER EXPIRES AUGUST 31 — 


calendar 


FRI.15 « P.49 


EARTHWALK FIELD INSTITUTE: From songs and 


FRIDAY NIGHT FIX BIKE CLINIC: Gearheads 
Montpelier, 5:30-7 p.m. Free. Inro. 229-9409. 

QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: 

Hall Park, 8 p.m. 515: preregister. Info. 863-5966. 


fairs & festivals 


Stowe Events Field, 10 a.m.-9 p.m. $2-10; $3-12 
Inro, 922-1859. 

VERMONT FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: See WED.13. 


H.. 7 p.m. S23. Info, 603-646-2422. 


BELLOWS FALLS FARMERS MARKET: 

CHELSEA FARMERS MARKET: A long-standing 


FIVE CORNERS FARMERS MARKET! From local 

Junction. 3:30-7:30 p.m. 

FOODWAYS FRIDAYS: Foodies r. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. $4-14; free for kids under 3. Info, 

HARDWICK FARMERS MARKET: A burgeoning 

KOMBUCHA BREWING: Suzanna Bliss of Rooted 

citymarketcoop; limited space. Info. 861-9700. 


Free. Info, 535-7528. 

RICHMOND FARMERS MARKET: An open-air em- 


TRUCK STOP: Gourmet eats and local libations 


health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: A 

10-11 a.m. 55-6. Info, 658-7477. 

INTRODUCTION TO CALM ABIDING 
MEDITATION: Meditation master 

Lincoln. 7-9 p.m. 525. Info. 453-6867. 

INTRODUCTION TO MASSAGE FOR 
COUPLES: Massage therapist Laura 

Montpelier. 6-7:30 p.m. Free; preregister. Info. 223- 
LAUGHTER YOGA: Breathe, clap, chant and ... gig- 

Burlington, noon-1 p.m. Free. Info. 999-7373. 

TAI CHI GUNG: Master Lama Rasaji introduces 

General Store, West Rutland, 7-9 p.m. Free. Info, 
YOGA CONSULT! Yogis looking to refine their practice 


CHESS CLUB: Checkmate! Players put their stra- 

THE LUNCHBOX SUMMER MEAL PROGRAM: See 

WED.13. Pavilion Park. Island Pond. 11:30 a.m.-l:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 334-2044. 

MAGIC: THE GATHERING: Decks of cards determine 

'PETER PAN JR.': Aspiring actors ages 12 through 21 
Theater. Montpelier. 5 p.m. 55-10. Info, 229-0492. 


PATRIOT BRASS ENSEMBLE: The nationally recog- 

7:30-8:30 p.m. Free; donations accepted. Info, 

PEACHAM ACOUSTIC MUSIC FESTIVAL: 

SUMMER CARILLON SERIES: 
COMMENCEMENT PRELUDE: Giant 



WHO MADE ME?': Actor and storyteller Dennis 

the Dramatic Arts, Burlington, 7:30 p.m. 510. Info. 


Brave: Lake Shipwrecks of the War of 1812 follows. 
Basin Harbor Club. Vergennes. 6-7:30 p.m. 510; 

BREAD LOAF WRITERS' CONFERENCE LECTURE 


WONDERFUL WING NIGHT: A smorgasbord of this 
5:30-7 p.m. S4-7. Info. 878-0700. 


BREAD LOAF WRITERS' CONFERENCE READING 
SERIES: See WED.13. 4:15 & 8:15 p.m. 

BROWN BAG BOOK CLUB: Bibliophiles voice opin- 


THE MAGIC OF BIRD MIGRATION: 

River State Park. Waterbury. 7 pm. 52-3; free for 
confirm. Info. 244-7103. 

WATER STRIDERS I: Don your water shoes for an 

Nature Trail. Little River State Park. Waterbury. 1:30 ^ AT. 1 6 

confirm. Info. 244-7103. 


CHERYL STRAYED: The best-selling author of Wild 

come, first served. Info. 828-B600. 


SPANISH CONVERSATION: Patty Penuel helps 

instruction. Ilsley Public Library. Middlebury. 11 
a.m.-12:15 p.m. Free. Info, 388-4095. 

music 

CITY HALL PARK LUNCHTIME PERFORMANCES: 


GOVT MULE: Led by singer-guitarist Warren 
Rutland. 8 p.m. 544.75-54.75. Info, 775-0903. 

LYLE LOVETT! Backed by his all-star band, the 

Amphitheater. Jay Peak Resort 7:30 pm. 540-75. 


theater 

'ADAPTED FROM SAMUEL BECKETT': Comedian. 

515. Info. 496-5997. B 

'A CHORUS UNE': See WED.13. 7:30 pm. 


THE DINING ROOM! St Johnsbury Players stage 
ent time periods. St Johnsbury School. 7:30-9:30 




DORSET THEATRE FESTIVAL: THE MOUSETRAP! 

See THU.14. 

'GREATER TUNA! See THU.14. 8 pm. 

'LA TRAVIATA! An Opera North production of 

88. Info, 603-448-0400. 


THE MARVELOUS WONDERETTES: CAPS AND 


MARIANFEST! New Orleans-inspired jazz by the 


THE MIRACLE WORKER! 

Greensboro, 7:30 pm. 57.50-15. Info, 533-7487. 

NOTHING-IS-NOT-READY CIRCUS AND PAGEANT: 

'SIGHT UNSEEN! See THU.14. 

TENFEST PLAY FESTIVAL: See THU.14. 8 p.m. 
'UNREADY-READY SHOW! Politics and art combine 




DEMOS & DESSERTS: Art lovers nosh on sweet 

THE GREAT VERMONT PLEIN AIR PAINT-OUT: See 


comedy 

TOM MURPHY: In 'Laugh 'Til You Die.' the physical 

Resort 7 p.m. 520-28. Info, 760-4634. 

community 

INTERNATIONAL VISITORS PICNIC: Potluck fare 

to share: preregister. Info. 863-3489. 

NORTHWESTERN MEDICAL CENTER FAMILY BIRTH 
CENTER OPEN HOUSE: Locals meet with staff and 

Albans. 9-11 am. Free. Info. 524-1280. 

TOWN MEETING: Sen. Bernie Sanders leads a 

brunch, 9:30 am.; meeting. 10 am.; Auditorium, 



FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SEV 



BIKE JAM: Gearheads help low-incomt 

CARS AND COFFEE OF VERMONT: ; 

South Burlington High School. 7-10 a.n 
Free. Info, 229-8666. 

HIDDEN SPACES. UNIQUE PLACES: 
ing a rarely visited 1960s fallout shelter. Meet at 
Rockefeller National Historical Park, Woodstock. 

MEMORIAL SERVICE & CONTRA DANCE: Folks 

OUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: See 
RABBLE IN ARMS: History buffs revisit the War of 

UVM HISTORIC TOUR: P 

edu. Info. 656-8673. 


fairs & festivals 


'SHOW PEOPLE': Pianist Jeff Rapsls provides 
film about Hollywood's silent film 


food & drink 

BARRE FARMERS MARKET Crafters. 


Hall Park. 8:30 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 310-5172. 
BURLINGTON FOOD TOUR: Locavores sample the 

Room. Burlington. 12:30-3 p.m. $45. info. 277-0180. 
CALEDONIA FARMERS MARKET: Growers, crafters 
s. Pearl Street St Johnsbury. 


ALBURGH SUMMERFEST: l» 

CELEBRATE VERMONT FESTIVAL: See FRI.15. 
FREEDOM & UNITY FESTIVAL: Psychologist Bruce 

VERMONT FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: Si 


ing season. 60 State Street Montpelier, 9 a.m.-l 
p.m. Free. Info, 223-2958. 

CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS FARMERS MARKET: See 
p.m. Free. Info. 434-4122. 

CHOCOLATE TASTING: Sweets lovers tap into the 

Burlington. 3 p.m. Free. Info. 448-5507. 

THE C00K0UT: KOREAN BARBECUE: Diners pile 

Burlington. 4:30-8:30 p.m. $12-18; free for kids 6 

FERMENT YOUR HARVEST: Karen Ganey presents 

Hartford. 2-3 p.m. Free. Info. 295-5804. 

MIDDLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: SeeWED.13. 
MOUNT TOM FARMERS MARKET: Purveyors of 

Tom, Woodstock. 9:30 a.m. -12:30 p.m. Free. Info. 


NORTHWEST FARMERS MARKET: Foodies stock up 

p.m. Free. Info. 827-3157. 

NORWICH FARMERS MARKET. Neighbors discover 




PULLED-PORK BARBECUE: A spread of pork, grilled 


health & fitness 

REIKI SHARE & EXCHANGE: Practitioners Join Reiki 

893-9966. 

R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.13, North End Studio A 

SATURDAY MORNING RUN/WALK: Amateur 


takeout available. Info. 496-2713. 

RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: Downtown 

Park. Rutland. 9 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 773-4813 or 

SHELBURNE FARMERS MARKET: Harvested fruits 

a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info, 985-2472. 

VERMONT VINEYARD & WINERY OPEN HOUSE 
WEEKEND: Got grapes? Oenophiles take advantage 




NEWPORT FARMERS MARKET See WED.13. 


MYTHS AND THEIR CREATURES: AN ART AND 
YOGA WORKSHOP: Under the guidance of Becca 


'PETER PAN JR.': See FRI.15, 11 a.m. & 2 p.m. 
SATURDAY STORY TIME: Youngsters and their 
Books (Burlington], 11 a.m. Free. Info. 448-3350. 


RU12? WALKING GROUP: Ll 

Info. 860-7612, walking@rul2.org. 

music 

CHANGES IN LATITUDE: The Jimmy Bufrett tribute 

Grand Resort Hotel. 3:30-6 p.m. Free. Info. 

DAN KENNEDY: The classically trained pianist and 
spotlight. Brandon Music Cafe, 7:30 p.m. $15; $35 

THE GREEN MOUNTAIN PLAYBOYS: Cajun rhythms 
Institute for Social Ecology. Plainfield Town Hall. 8 

6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 518-946-7824. 

PEACHAM ACOUSTIC MUSIC FESTIVAL: See FRI.15. 

REED. ROSIN AND PEDAL: The clarinet-violin-piano 

for picnicking, 6:30 p.m.; concert 7:30 p.m. $15-25. 
ROCK THE BOAT 2k The Lake Champlain Ferry 

Info. 615-228-7177. 

'SOME ENCHANTED EVENING': Accompanied by 
Episcopal Church, Newport 7:30-9 p.m. $10. Info, 
YANG BAO & INMO YANG: The virtuosic pianist and 



Opening reception Saturday August 16 6-8:30 Gallery talk by Richard Alther, writer, critic 7:00 

on the mountain road in stowe westbranchgallery.com 




calendar 


outdoors 

FUTURE OF THE FORESTS A moderate, three-mile 



MAKING TRACKS. SEEING SKINS A SKULLS: 

animals and make plaster-of-Paris track casts to 

Waterbury. 4 p.m. $Z-3; free for kids 3 and under;' 
p reregister; call to confirm. Info. 244-7103. 


MUSHROOMS DEMYSTIFIED: See THU.14. 
ROCKIN' THE LITTLE RIVER: Visitors explore a 



seminars 

3-0 PRINTING. DESIGNING & SCANNING WITH 



EMERGENCY RESPONSE TRAINING: From first 



sports 



THE VERMONT CHALLENGE: See WED.13. 9 a.m. 

theater 

ADAPTED FROM SAMUEL BECKETT': See FRI.15. 
BREAD AND PUPPET 'COMMUNITY CIRCUS' 
REHEARSAL: Folks feast their eyes on the politi- 



'CAROUSEL': See THU.14, 2 p.m. & 7:30 p.m. 


'A CHORUS LINE': See WED.13. 2 p.m. &7:30 p.m. 

CIRCUS SMIRKUS BIG TOP TOUR: See FRI.15. 1-3 & 



SUN. 17 

agriculture 

HERITAGE CHICKEN DAY: See SAT.16. 




fairs & festivals 

CELEBRATE VERMONT FESTIVAL: See FRI.15, 10 
VERMONT FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: See WED.13. 


food & drink 


CANNING CLASS: TOMATO-ORANGE MARMALADE: 



THE NAKED TABLE PROJECT LOCAVORE LUNCH: 






SOUTH BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: Farmers. 



SUMMER MARKET & CARIBBEAN-STYLE FOOD 



VERMONT VINEYARD A WINERY OPEN HOUSE 
WEEKEND: See SAT.16. 

WINOOSKI FARMERS MARKET: Area growers and 


health & fitness 

COMMUNITY RESTORATIVE YC 


COMMUNITY VINYASA: Rose Bryant helps students 



COMMUNITY YOGA: ( 





Send the Kids bacK 
to School in style 

All their favorite brands under one roof at 
prices Mom & Dad will love 

' OWce Upon a child 

38 Taft Corners Shopping Center 

WllliSton, VT 05493 

(802) 878-5434 

www.onceuponachildwilliston.com 


255 South Champlain Street, Suite #8, Burlington 


y Women's 
Small Bus: 
Program 


mercy 


Find support from your peers. 
Build a professional network. 

Plan to succeed. 


Start or expand your business this year. 


Start Up: 

Comprehensive business planning for women ready to take action. 

This 15-week class starts August 21, 2014. 





LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


The best — 

{rom n'/ Grandma! 


kids 

'PETER PAN JR.': See FRI.15. 11 am. & 2 pjn. 

RUSSIAN PLAY TIME WITH NATASHA: Youngsters 

Noodles. Williston, 11-11:45 a.m. Free. Info. 754-1810. 

Igbtq 

PRIDE CENTER OF VERMONT FAMILY PROGRAM 
PICNIC POTLUCK & FIELD DAY: LGBTQA families 

Wrlghtsvllle Beach. Middlesex. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. $10 
share: preregister. Info. 860-7812. 

music 


State Park. Waterbury. 10 a.m. $2-3; fr 
Info. 244-7103. 


sports 

STOWE TRAIL RACE SERIES:: Runners navigate 

THE VERMONT CHALLENGE: See WED.13. 9 a.m. 




West Church. Calais. 4-7 p.m. $15. Info. 233-1015. 
BILL STAINES: The folk troubadour brings 

Beneath Some Lucky Star. 

BURLINGTON CONCERT BAND: 

CENTRAL VERMONT CHAMBER MUSIC 
FESTIVAL: BREAKFAST WITH BACH: Music lovers 

breakfast. 11 a.m.; concert 12:30 p.m. $8; dona- 
DAN KENNEDY: See SAT.15. Old Round Church. 


DAVID E. SANGER: The New York Times' ct 





6:15-8 p.m. Free. Info, 253-7792. 

SUMMER EVENINGS WITH VERMONT TREASURES: 

Fairfield. 7-9 p.m. ‘ 


UKULELE MELE: Lovers of the Hawaiian instru- 

Burlington. 4:30 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7211. 

VILLAGE HARMONY TEEN ENSEMBLE III: David 

outdoors 

GARDENS IN BLOOM: Eye-catching landscapes 

Rockefeller National Historical Park. Woodstock. 

•e; preregister. Info. 457-3368. 


ROCKIN' THE LITTLE RIVER II: TOUR OF 
WATERBURY 0AM: Folks meet at the top of 

tain views. Little River State Park, Waterbury. 11:30 
call to confirm. Info. 244-7103. 


THE DINING ROOM,: See FRI.15. 2 


'GREATER TUNA': See THU.14. 

'THE MARVELOUS WONDERETTES: CAPS 
AND GOWNS': See THU.14. 3 p.m. 

'A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM': See SAT.16. 2 

THE MIRACLE WORKER': See FRI.15. 2 p.m. 
'NOTHING-IS-NOT-READY CIRCUS AND PAGEANT: 

'STREET SCENE’: See THU.14. 2 p.m. 

TENFEST PLAY FESTIVAL: See THU.14, 2 p.m. 

words 

BREAD LOAF WRITERS' CONFERENCE LECTURE 
SERIES: See THU.14. 9 a.m. 

BREAD LOAF WRITERS' CONFERENCE READING 

SERIES: See WED.13. 4:15 p.m. & 8:15 p.m. 

DIANE CAMERON: From relapse to relationships, 

JOHN DUFFY & NICK MULLER: The coauthors 


MON. 18 


PERSONALIZED POCKET STONES: Special senti- 


dance 

DANCE DISCOURSE: Choreographers Hanna 

Montpelier. 8:30 p.m. $10-20 suggested donation. 




Sign up to receive a house 
blend of local news served up 
in one email by Seven Days . 


More Info & Specials at 
ww.champlainvalleyfair.org 



calendar 



health & fitness 


GENTLE YOGA WITH JILL LANG: Students get their 



YOGA WITH ALEXANDRA: Rocking rhythms enliven 



CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists exercise their imagi- 



FRESH FROM THE GARDEN. GOOD FOOD FOR 



GRAMMIE SNOW: The local storyteller shares tales 



YOGA WITH DANIELLE: Toddlers and preschool- 





sports 

STANDUP PADDLEBOARD RACE SERIES: Aquatic 





theater 

THE MARVELOUS WONDERETTES: CAPS AND 


words 

BREAD LOAF WRITERS' CONFERENCE LECTURE 
BREAD LOAF WRITERS' CONFERENCE READING 
EXTEMPO: LIVE ORIGINAL STORYTELLING: 



WED. 20 


community 

BOUNTY OF THE COUNTY: The Morrisvll le Food Co- 



INSPIREIVERMONT: A benefit for the Kelly Brush 



dance 

FOLK DANCING: Sue Morris leads participants of all 



PARTNERING IN PRACTICE AND PERFORMANCE: 




fairs &festivals 


CALEDONIA COUNTY FAIR: Vermont's oldest fair 




LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT ' 



health & fitness 

MONTREAL-STYLE ACRO YOGA: See WED.13. 






THE LUNCHBOX SUMMER I 
MANGA CLUB MEETING: Fa 



;al PROGRAM: See 



! FRIENDLY PIRATE: See 


language 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: See 


GERMAN-ENGUSH CONVERSATION GROUP: 



INTERMEDIATE SPANISH LESSONS: See WED.13. 
INTERMEDIATE/ADVANCEO ENGLISH AS A SECOND 
LANGUAGE CLASS: See WED.13. 


CITIZENS CONCERT BAND: The 40-member group 



CITY HALL PARK LUNCHTIME PERFORMANCES: 

City Hall Park, noon-1 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7166. 





JONATHAN MINGLE: The author of the forthcon 



'SCHOOL DAYS MEMORIES': A panel discussion 



theater 

'CONCERT IN C FLAT' AUDITIONS: The Valley 



DORSET THEATRE FESTIVAL: 'THE MOUSETRAP': 


'LA TRAVIATA': See FRI.15. 

LYRIC THEATRE COMPANY KICK-OFF MEETING: 
'THE PRODUCERS': Production-team members of 



'THE MARVELOUS WONDERETTES: CAPS AND 



I RECOVERY WORKSHOP: See 



Walk, walk fashion baby... 


SEVEN DAYS 


STRVT 



Designers Include 

Colleen Todd 
Jenna Baginski 
Abigail Feeney 
Zoe Crane 
Melaney Pettini 
Norah Senftleber 
Campbell And Megan 
Ellery Harkness 
Edith Langdell 
Planned Parenthood 
of Northern NE 
Jennifer Francois 
Lisa Lillibridge 
Anjanette Lemak 
Meghan Dolliver 
Angela Lavalla 
Nadia Nour 
Hair & Makeup 
O’Briens Aveda Institute 
Aveda Institute Willi 


SATURDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 6 

2 runway shows at 
6:30 and 8:30 p.m. 
featuring new looks 
by local designers 
In the tent behind 
the Maltex Building 
431 Pine Street, 
Burlington, $15 




Coordinator 

Wendy Farrell 

Hosts 

Nathan Hartswick & Natalie Miller 




t A r t Hop and sells out fast! 



classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


break each day). Cost: $200/12- 

S04B Dalton Or., Colchester. Info: 
Glnny Joyner. 655-0899. ginny- 

burlington city 
arts 

BCA 

BURLINGTONCITYARTS 

Call 865-7166 lor info 
or register online at 
burlingtoncityarts.org. 
Teacher bios are also 
available online. 


PHOTO: DIGITAL SLR CAMERA: 

Explore the basic workings of the 
digital SLR camera to learn how 

Dan Lovell. Weekly on Wed.. 

Sep. 17-0cL 22. 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Cost: $170/person: $153 /BCA 

135 Church St.. Burlington. 
PRINTMAKING: This introduc- 




6-8:30 p.m. Cost: $210/person; 
5189/BCA members. Location; 
BCA Print Studio, 250 Main St_ 

CLAY: REVISITING THE BOWL: 






Sep. 14, 2-4 p.m. Cost: $25/ 
person: S22.50/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Clay Studio. 250 

DROP IN: LIFE DRAWING: This 

IS. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $8/ 

the 6th visit free. Location: 

BCA Center. 135 Church St.. 

DESIGN: ADOBE ILLUSTRATOR: 

documents. Students will ex- 


Sep. 75-Oct 27. 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Cost $20 5/members: $ 184.50 / 



BCA Center. 135 Church St. 

DROP IN: ADULT WHEEL: Curious 

on Fri., Sep. 79-Oec. 79, 8-10 p.m. 
Cost: $12/per participant; $TI/ 

Location: BCA Clay Studio. 250 

OROP IN: FAMILY WHEEL: Learn 
niques at BCA's clay studio while 

Sep. 19-Dec. 19. 5:30-7:30 p.m. 

No class Oct 31 & Nov. 28. Cost 
$6/per child ; $ 5/BCA members. 

BCA Clay Studio, 250 Main St, 

OROP IN: POLLYWOG 

78-Dec. 78. 9:30-77:30 a.m. Cost 
$6/per child; $ 5/BCA members. 

BCA Center. 135 Church St.. 

coaching 

30-DAY SELF-DISCOVERY 

fears at the HappyU Life 
Design School with Life 


graduates. Starts Sun., 
d.. 8 p.m. Cost: $47/guided 





DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 


9:75 p.m. Cost: $10/l-tir. class. 

Info: Tyler Crandalf, 598-9204, 
crandalltyler@hotmail.com. 

LEARN TO DANCE INI A 


BASICS AND BEYOND IN 
JEWELRY: Instructor: Sarah 


materials; $45. Location: 
Shelburne Craft School, 64 


ARGENTINE TANGO FOR 
BEGINNERS: Tango is fancy walk- 


Club. 20 Crowley St.. Burlington. 
Info: First Step Dance. 598-6757. 
kevin@ firststepdance.com. 

design/build 

TINY-HOUSE WORKSHOP: A 

and sheath a 16-ft x 20-ft. tiny 


tention. For adults with little or 

August 29.2 Sat. Aug. 30 & Sep. 
6. 10:30 a.m.-noon. Cost: $74/ 
person or $ 25/2 people (friends 
or couple) for 1 day; $28/person 
or$50/2 people for both days. 
Location: Champfain Club, 20 

Elizabeth Seyler. 399-8934, eliza- 

DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 

Salsa classes, nightclub-style, 

walk-in classes. Wednesdays, 


Victoria. 598-7077. info@salsa- 




attltude toward spiritual reality, 
by Sue Mehrtens. Sep. 4. 77, 18 & 


flynn arts 

FLYMMARTS 


SHAKESPEARE WORKOUT: 


933-6103, peterking@vermont- 

empowerment 

BECOMING CONSCIOUS OF 
THE UNCONSCIOUS: Meet your 

exercises. Led by Sue Mehrtens. 

22. 7-9 p.m. Cost: $90. Location: 
55 Clover La.. Waterbury. Info: 

WORKING W/ YOUR ANGELS: 


& teens age I4+, Sat.. Aug. 23, 70 
a.m.-6 p.m. Cost: $95 Location: 

Arts , 753 Main St., Burlington. 
Inro: 652-4500, nynnarts.org. 

gardening 

VT MASTER COMPOSTER 

78-OcL 9. 6:15 p.m. -9 p.m. Cost: 

Ctr„ Rutland. Springfield, 




generator 

generator 


INTRO TO THE LASER CUTTER: 






water sports 


writing 


healing 

arts 


movement 


spirituality 

WISDOM IN TIBETAN 
BUDDHISM: Khenpo Choephel 


tai chi 


herbs 


language 

ANNOUNCING SPANISH 

week of Sep. 8 for 10 weeks. 
Cost: $ 225/10 classes of 90+ 


welcome here. Cost: $15/class. 
5130/class card . SS-lO/commu- 

Yoga. 20 Kllburn St. Burlington. 
Info: 864-9642. evolutionvt.com. 

HONEST YOGA. THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga otters 


1st week unlimited. $15/class 
or $130/10-class card. $12/ 

$100/10-class punch card. 

ISO Dorset St., Blue Mall, next to 


YOGA ROOTS: Established in 


Sep. 23; and Little Shamans Sep. 
241 Location: Yoga Roots. 6221 

Business Park. Info: 985 -0090. 




B urlington, Vt., has long had 
a vital heavy-music scene. 
Though often overlooked 
by mainstream crowds, the 
bruising strains of hardcore, punk and 
metal form the backbone of Queen City 
rock. Yet only a handful of heavy local 
bands has made an imprint beyond the 
Green Mountains over the years. One 
of those acts, and perhaps the most cel- 
ebrated Burlington hardcore band ever, 
Drowningman, recently reunited for a 
short run of Northeast shows after call- 
ing it quits nearly 10 years ago. They'll 
play Signal Kitchen in Burlington this 
Friday, August 15. 

Drowningman formed in Burlington 
in 1995, during what is considered by 
many to be a watershed era of local 
music. In the age of Dinosaur Jr. and 
Nirvana, alt-rock generally ruled local 
stages and airwaves, thanks to bands 
such as the Pants, Envy and Guppyboy, to 
name a few. But heavy music was equally 
integral, owing to the likes of hardcore 
heroes Non Compos Mentis (a precur- 
sor to Slush and 5 Seconds Expired, 
all fronted by A Band Called Death co- 
director Jeff Howlett) and punk rockers 
the Fags — led by a pre-Gogol Bordello 
Eugene Hiitz. That’s to say nothing of 
the legion of lesser-known and now 
mostly forgotten hardcore and punk 
bands that ruled the underground. 

But Drowningman were different 
from, and perhaps more sophisticated 
than, their contemporaries. As hardcore 
music in the 1990s evolved and splin- 
tered into myriad subgenres including 
thrash, emo and screamo, band cofound- 
ers Simon Brody and Javin Leonard in- 
tegrated numerous styles into a spastic 
sound that was, at the time, unprec- 
edented and left a lasting mark on heavy 
music, locally and beyond. 

Drowningman cherry-picked aspects 
of the music they loved, combining the 
technical precision of metal with the 
mind-bending creativity of prog rock 
and fury of classic hardcore. Added to 
this was a distinctly melodic bent that 
owed a debt to post-hardcore bands 
such as Sunny Day Real Estate and the 
Promise Ring, and provided contrast to 
Brody’s fearsome howl. 

“Conceptually, what we wanted to do 
was take a few things, mix them together 
and see what works,” says Brody re- 
cently prior to a Drowningman practice 


They Still 
Love You 

After nearly 10 years apart, Burlington hardcore 
icons Drowningman reunite 


at a North Avenue studio space. “We’d which of course neve; 
hear something and really like it, but didn't want to do that.” 
often think the band could have gone in 
a different direction. So what if we took 
what a band like, say, 

[New Jersey metal 
core band] Deadguy 
did and took it in that 
different direction 
ourselves?” 

“We were trying 
to interpret the 
music of bands who 
were doing these 
fringe things, and 
doing them very 
well,” adds Leonard. 

“But u 


BANDS WHOWERE 
DOING THESE 
FRINGE THINGS. 


happened. We 

By 1997, Drowningman had signed 
Boston’s Hydra Head Records, home 
to bands such as 
Converge and 
Piebald, and soon 
released a string 
of well-received 
recordings. These 
included a split 
EP with Dillinger 
Escape Plan, a 
band with whom 
Drowningman often 
toured and whose 
frenetic mathcore 
and progressive- 
metal leanings were 
a reasonably close 
stylistic corollary at a 
vere few others. 


le when there 


ere trying 
to do it without 
copying them.” 

Drowningman’s 

original lineup, which included Brody, 

Leonard, Dave Barnett, Denny Donavan “It wasn’t just your average ‘junt junt 
and Todd Tomlinson, began touring junt 1 rock," writes Steve Lemcke in an 
almost immediately. email. Lemcke was a music critic for the 

“Burlington was a great place to be Burlington Free Press in the early 2000s. 
a band. But we knew from the start we “It was a broader, more expansive 
wanted to play out of state as much as sound.” 

we could,” says Brody. “So many bands “They broke a little bit of ground, 
were kind of just waiting around for musically,” says Casey Rae by phone. 
Burlington to become the next Seattle, Rae was the lead singer of Rocketsled, 


an early 1990s Burlington metal band 
whose ranks also included Barnett and 
eventual Drowningman guitarists Matt 
Roy and Daryl Rabidoux. “There weren't 
a lot of bands out there with those kinds 
of punishing complexities,” he adds. 

Rae, currently vice president for 
policy and education at the Future of 
Music Coalition in Washington, D.C., 
worked as the music editor for Seven 
Days from 2004 to 2007. He credits 
Brody with possessing the vision to push 
Drowningman into progressive new sty- 
listic territory, as well as for his rather 
churlish way with words. 

“One of the things that separated 
them from the pack was Simon’s rapier 
wit,” says Rae. “He’s kind of like a hard- 
core Oscar Wilde. They were the most 
hilarious scary band ever." 

“I remember Simon Brody as always 
being one of the smartest guys in the 
room, with a good, wise-ass cynical edge 
to him," notes Lemcke. 

Drowningman were also, personnel- 
wise, perhaps the most in-flux band 
ever — at least in Burlington. In part 
owing to their grueling touring and 
recording schedule, the lineup changed 
frequently. From 1995 to the band’s of- 
ficii split in 2005, at least 19 different 
musicians played in Drowningman. The 
lineup for the current reunion traces 
its lineage to the band's 2000 album 
for Revelation Records, Rock and Roll 
Killing Machine. That lineup includes 
Brody, Leonard, Roy, Barnett and drum- 
mer Joe Villemaire, all of whom are still 
local and musically active to varying 
degrees — with the exception of Brody, 
who is now a lawyer based in Kansas. 

“That's the classic lineup,” says Brody. 

For the reunion shows, Drowningman 
will mostly pull from their early 2000s 
canon, including material from How 
They Light Cigarettes in Prison, Rock and 
Roll Killing Machine and Drowningman 
Still Loves You. But they hint new mate- 
rial could be in the works, perhaps lead- 
ing to new recordings and maybe even 
more shows. 

“We’ll see what happens," says Brody. 
“Or if anyone but us still cares." ® 


INFO I 
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Still Festering 

This is a rare week on the summer 
calendar, because, unlike virtually 
every other week from June to mid- 
September, no huge music festivals 
are on the docket. But those of you 
experiencing withdrawal symptoms 
from last weekend’s monster Lake 
Champlain Maritime Festival need not 
fret. A bundle of smaller, down-home 
music festivals are scheduled for this 
weekend that should help ease your 
rock sweats. And if you're feeling the 
effects of festival fatigue, maybe sit 
this column out and come back next 
weekend, when we discuss the Signal 
Kitchen-curated WYSIWYG Festival. 
(Actually, don’t do that. Keep reading, 
dammit.) 

Anyway, we begin this week’s music- 
fest roundup at Magic Mountain in 
Londonderry with the second annual 
Vermont Freedom & Unity Festival. 

The fest, which runs from Friday, 
August 15, through Sunday, August 17, 
is presented by Vermonters for Liberty 
and will feature a variety of workshops, 
speakers, activities and seminars, 
presumably touching on issues of, well, 
liberty, I suppose. Whatever. There’s 
also music, which is most germane to 
our purposes here. 

Among the acts slated to play are 
“liberty troubadour” Jordan page, 
folk singer bill brink, funk-rock outfit 

EDUCATE THE ANTIDOTE, Songwriter RICH 

angell and a pair of local acts: conscious 


hip-hop outfit bless the child and 
rockers total demo. There’s also a guy 
named Bruce E. Levine who calls 
himself a “renegade psychologist,” 
which apparently is a thing. For more 
info, visit vermontersforliberty.org. 

Moving on, this Saturday, August 
16, marks the third annual “O” Show 
Memorial Jam and Benefit Concert 
at the Abbey Pavilion in Sheldon. To 
refresh your memory, the concert 
was founded to honor the late brooke 
ostrander, a beloved music teacher at 
Mississquoi Valley Union High School 
who passed away from cancer in 2011. 
Here’s a nifty tidbit about Ostrander: 
Back in the 1970s, he was a member of 
a band called wicked lester, which also 
included these dudes named gene klein 
and Stanley eisen, which may be the 
dorkiest names we’ve ever seen. That's 
probably why Klein and Eisen changed 
their names to gene simmons and paul 
Stanley and started this little band 
called kiss. In a related story, Brooke 
Ostrander was waaaaaay cooler than 
any high school music teacher you ever 
had — sorry, Mr. Recchia. 

For the third year in a row, Nashville 
recording artist and “The Voice” 
contestant jay taylor headlines the 
concert. He'll be joined by fellow 



8 Music City denizens ayla brown — an 
g "American Idol” semifinalist — and 
5 guitarist forrest lee jr. Prior to the big 
I show, a slew of locals, many of whom 
I were Ostrander’s students, will take the 

3 Proceeds from the “O” Show go 
" to Donate Life Vermont, a nonprofit 
organization sponsored by the Center 
for Donation and Transplant, which 
aims to increase the number of 
registered organ and tissue donors in 
Vermont. For more on the concert and 
DLV, visit oshowvt.com. 

Our last stop on this week’s festival 
express is the annual Peacham Acoustic 
Music Festival, which runs this Friday 
and Saturday, August 15 and 16, at 
numerous locations in downtown 
Peacham. 

This year’s lineup of folk, old- 
time and bluegrass music is, well, 
peachy. Highlights include renowned 
songwriter Jonathan edwards, resonator 
guitar and uke ace del rey, acclaimed 
old-time duo erynn marshall & carl 
jones, and “pinch-picking” duo wayne 

HENDERSON & HELEN WHITE. 

On the local angle, check out bob 

AMOS 8, CATAMOUNT CROSSING, classical 

pianist annemieke spoelstra mclane, 
guitarist doug perkins, Latin-tinged folk 
rockers tritium well and the excellent 
bluegrass ensemble the bayley hazen 
boys, among several others. 

For more info on the Peacham 
Acoustic Music Festival, visit pamfest. 


BiteTorrent 

In other outdoor-show news, this 
Saturday, August 16, two of Burlington's 
most high-profile and dynamic rock 
bands, rough Francis and waylon speed, 
take to the high seas for Rock the Boat 
2 aboard the M/V Champlain Ferry, 
presented by Waking Windows. 

[Full disclosure: Both of those bands 
are rad. Also, RF front man bobby 
hackney jr. works for Seven Days. Also, 
WS drummer justin crowther is an 
occasional freelance music writer for 
Seven Days — see his latest review on 
page 63. Also, WS guitarist and vocalist 
kelly ravin got married last weekend to 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow <£>DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 



© RED NOT 
CHIU PEPPERS 
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music 


CLUB DATES : 


WED. 13 


Burlington 

AMERICAN FLATBREAO 
BURLINGTON HEARTH: Groove 


BREAKWATER CAFE: Shellhouse 
HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Josh 


LEUNIG'S BISTRO & I 


MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 






THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Josh Panda's 



ZEN LOUNGE: Funkwagon (funk). 

chittenden county 


THE MONKEY HOUSE: No Small 






barre/montpelier 

CHARLIE O'S: Zex (punk). 9 p.m 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE 


(MONTPELIER): Cajun Jam with 



SWEET MELISSA'S: Wine Down 




champlain 

islands/northwest 

BAYSIDE PAVILION: Starline 



, WHISKEY 



northeast kingdom chittenden county 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia THE MONKEY HOUSE: 




Like Clockwork Injecting a woozy, psychedelic bent into their 
ferocious three-guitar indie-rock assault, clockwork kids have been raising a ruckus in 
their hometown of Chapel Hill, N.C. But recently, audiences up and down the East Coast 
have begun digging on what Tar Heels have known for several years: These kids rock. 
Find out for yourself this Thursday, August 14, as the band headlines a veritable rock 
block of awesome at the Monkey House with eliza, jeremy gilchrist. and locals phil yates 
& the affiliates and elephants of Scotland. 



THU. 14 


burlington 

BREAKWATER CAFE: John 



FINNIGAN'S PUB: Craig Mitchell 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Half 




barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 

CHARLIE O'S: Abby Jenne & 



WHAMMY BAR: Blue Bop (rock). 

stowe/smuggs area 


middlebury area 



champlain 

islands/northwest 

TWIGGS — AN AMERICAN 
GASTROPUB: Trivia & Wing 
Night. 7 p.m., free. 

outside Vermont 


JUNIPER: Brice Guerriere 



FRI.15 

burlington 




MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: Red 





Rl RA IRISH PUB & WHISKEY 




inction Supervisor. Kathy Richards 
j fistic Director Corey Gottfried 
Music Director Carol Wheel 
Choreographer Donna Antell 


Watch something LOCAL this week. H THE TIE DYE SHOP 

One of a kind items 
from t-shirts to tablecloths. 


29 South Main Street • Alburgh, VT 
10-4, M-Sa • 796.4694 • newdye.com 


III] 

MEL BROOKS’ 

THE 


Kick-Off /Information Meeting: 
Wed, August 20, 7 PM 
South Burlington High School 
Auditions: 

| Mon-Thu, August 25-28, 5:45-10 PM 
Williston Central School 


Based on the classic cult coined]/ film, 
this musical sets the standard for 
modern, outrageous, in-your-face humor! 


Info: www.lyrictheatrevt.org 









Listening In 

A peek at what was on my iPod, 
turntable, eight-track player, etc., 
this week. 


© POSITIVE 

PIE 


MONTPELIER 


8.21 DJ GHGU BIRTHDAY BHSH 

8.22 FUNKWRGON 
8.29 BflNQUE 

9.12 RUSTIC OVERTONES 

9. 13 SLANT SIXX 
9 . 1 9 PRIMHTE FIASCO 

9.22 HOT NEON MAGIC 


s@und bites 


Elis longtime girlfriend kristen przyb ... 
kristen. Neither have a connection to 
7D. Just thought it was cool. Congrats, 
you crazy kids!] 

The ferry departs from the King 
Street ferry dock promptly at 7 p.m., so 
this is one instance you don’t want to 
adjust for rock and roll time and show 
up late. Order tickets at ticketfly.com. 


In tribute band news, red hot chili 
peppers fans will want to swing by the 
Higher Ground Showcase Lounge this 
Friday, August 15, when RHCP tribute 
act red not chili peppers take to the 


stage. (See what they did there?) The 
band actually features a Vermont expat, 
Calais native Jonathan savage. Savage 
is now based in Seattle and had been 
playing bass in original bands there. 
And then he realized what increasing 
numbers of locals have discovered 
lately: You can make a lot more money 
playing someone else’s music than 
your own. (That sound you hear is me 
slamming my head against my desk.) 

In a recent email, Savage writes, “I 
found my true passion in the business 
side of music, and I felt there was no 
easier way to develop that side than to 


start a tribute to the band who got me 
hooked on playing bass guitar in the 

There ya have it. As tribute bands 
go, RNCP are a pretty entertaining 
facsimile of the real thing, and seem to 
have found the sense of humor RHCP 
front man anthony kiedis apparently 
lost right after Blood Sugar Sex Magic. 
Savage also gets VT bonus points for 
reportedly having a viperhouse tattoo. 

If you go, show up early and check 
out local rockers phantom suns, who 
are kind of like a tribute to grunge, only 
with — gasp! — original music. 

Last but not least, the local music 
community was saddened to learn of 
the passing of guitarist and vocalist 
kip meaker, who died Friday, August 
8. Meaker had been a fixture on local 
stages since the 1960s and played in 
more bands than we could count. He 
was widely regarded as one of the state’s 
very best blues guitarists and was an 
incomparable singer. 

As of this filing, details of Meaker’s 
passing have not been made available 
to Seven Days. But we’ll have more on 
him on our arts blog, Live Culture, this 

Our deepest condolences go 
out to Meaker's friends, family and 
collaborators. Rest in peace. Kip. ® 
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REVIEW this 

Red Clover & The 
Hermit Thrush, 

Red Clover & The 
Hermit Thnish 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Iconic New York City rock club CBGB 
opened its doors in 1973 in the East 
Village. The name was an acronym that 
stood for country, bluegrass and blues. 
Punk and new-wave bands quickly 
invaded, and it became a staple for 
hardcore punk bands. Over the years, 
bluegrass and country have been similarly 
visited by various shades of punk. On 
the new self-titled debut album from 
Burlington’s Red Clover & The Hermit 
Thrush, the band furthers this notion 
with a low-fi collection of twangy, punky 
drinking anthems. 

The album is as punch drunk as you’d 
expect. Take “Gin Eyes," for example, in 
which lead singer and bassist Chris Gibbo 
admits he won't stop boozing “until I go 
blind.” Or “I’ve Been Drinking,” on which 
he confesses, “I’ve been drinking ever 
since you came around.” Regardless of 
whether your boots are of the cowboy or 
Doc Martens variety, heartache and liquor 
always go hand in hand. Yet even amid 


Wave of the Future, 
An Intimate Evening 

(SELF-RELEASED. CD) 

Full disclosure: If your band is founded 
on a gimmick based on a 1980s movie, 
two such film franchises will make this 
critic love you unconditionally. The first 
is The Karate Kid. I loved me some Sweep 
the Leg Johnny. And if you started a band 
called, say, the Crane Technique or the 
Best Around or Cobra Kai, you can bet I'll 
digit. Like, a lot. 

The second franchise that speaks to 
my sense of nostalgia is Robert Zemeckis’ 
Back to the Future, the first installment 
of which I can practically recite from 
memory. Much as I based a significant 
portion of my youth on the unlikely 
triumphs of the spunky Daniel LaRusso, 
the time-traveling Marty McFly was also 
a childhood idol. Which brings us to 
Burlington new-wave/punk band Wave of 
the Future and their self-titled debut EP. 

Let's say that instead of Alan Silvestri's 
score and the notable contributions 
of Huey Lewis and the News to the 
soundtrack, the music for Back to the 


their liquored-up lamentations, there’s 
an element of saucy — or sauced — punk 
’tude throughout. 

“Baby Please Don’t Go” opens the 
album with a bumpy song about being left 
alone in the winter. Here Gibbo pleads, 
“Don't break my heart or my soul / 1 
need you more than ever before.” Catchy 
and anthemic, it’s a nod to the sing- 
along drinking music made famous by 
bands such as the Pogues and the Dead 
Milkmen. 

It's notable that for more than 10 years, 
Gibbo, Glenn Woytowich (guitar) and 
Greg Dusablon (drums) have been playing 
together in the local punk-rock band Y69, 
who have toured locally and regionally 
to modest acclaim. Especially live, that 
band is entertaining musically and for its 
slapstick humor — two qualities that serve 
them well as Red Clover. In particular, 
Gibbo plays the upright bass with unique 
aggression and curiosity. His vocals 
resonate with authenticity. 

“If Groucho Were My Doctor I’d Shoot 
Him" is an album highlight, revealing 
Gibbo’s vocal strengths as a country-folk 
singer. Dusablon powers through with 
the snare and brushes, locking in with 
Woytowich. Guitarist, banjo player and 
vocalist Chris True rounds out the band 
and is a great addition. His banjo playing, 
in particular, is steady throughout and 
helps the group achieve its ragged glory. 



Future was handled by some unholy union 
of Talking Heads, Devo and Nine Inch 
Nails — and maybe Danny Elfman. That's 
roughly what you can expect to find 
on WOTF's five-song debut. “Hip to be 
Square” it ain’t. But it’s a hell of a trip back 
in time, especially for those with fond 
memories of Biff Tinmen, George McFly 
and Dr. Emmett Brown. 

With a punishing, manic, electro-punk 
sound, WOTF don’t particularly evoke 
the mood or feel of the movies — except 
maybe the nightmarish hellscape that is 
the alternate 1985 Hill Valley in Back to 
the Future 2. Rather, the band cherry-picks 
iconic lines from the films and dumps 
them into a musical Mr. Fusion to create 
something approaching nuclear energy. 
“Great Scott!” assaults with overdriven 
guitars and death-ray synth set to a 
bruising, dance-punk backbeat. Vocalist 


© GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 
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“Lock the Door” is another standout track 
in which the band rolls around in the 
same haystack as some of the cow-punk 
greats. 

Red Clover & The Hermit Thrush have 
not forged new territory on their debut. 
But it’s apparent that the band is having 
fun and stitching together some catchy 
songs in the process. 

Red Clover & The Hermit Thrush’s 
self-titled debut is available at 
redcloverandthehermitthrush.bandcamp. 
com. Catch them live on Friday, August 
15, at Manhattan Pizza in Burlington, and 
Saturday, August 16, at Bagitos Bagel and 
Burrito Cafe in Montpelier. 

JUSTIN CROWTHER 



Samara Lark Brown sings with reckless 
abandon while Dr. Emmet Brown's 
signature line forms the shouted, fist- 
pumping hook. 

“All I Want Is a Hoverboard” continues 
the Devo-meets-NIN aesthetic, as 
songwriter and synth player Luke 
Richer handles lead vocals with Mark 
Mothersbaugh-like mania. The menacing 
“Flux Capacitor” follows and is, of course, 
what makes time travel possible. 

“1.21 Jiggawatts!” is perhaps the band’s 
signature cut and hits with all the force of 
a lightning bolt to a clock tower. Yet even 
WOTF seem not to have any idea what the 
hell a jiggawatt is. 

The record closes on “88,” and when 
the band gets up to speed, you're gonna 
see some serious shit. Frenzied and 
insanely danceable, it’s a fitting close that 
leaves nothing but flaming tiretracks in its 

Wave of the Future celebrate the 
release of their debut EP with a show 
at Nectar’s in Burlington this Saturday, 
August 16. Now make like a tree and get 
outtahere. 
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Central Vermont Chamber Music Festival 
August 11th - 24th, 2014 


Concert Series at Chandler Music Hall 


Saturday, August 16th at 8:00 pm 
Tartini, Rachmaninoff, Smetana 

Sunday, August 24th at 4:00 pm - Matinee Concert 

Beethoven, Kodaly, Respighi, Debussy 



Channel 3 NEWS 
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SCAN THIS PACE 


TO WATCH A VIDEO 


Thursday, August 21 

Higher Ground Ballroom 


Go to sevendaysvt.com and answer 2 trivia questions^ 

Or, come by Eyes of the World (168 Battery, Burlington). 
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Residents of the Manor 


Marble House Project, Dorset 

BY PAMELA POLSTON 




two years ago — for $1,450,000, Epstein 
revealed — and spent a couple of years 
and hundreds of thousands more dollars 
cleaning and restoring it. 

The pair moved a classic post-and- 
beam bam from Waterville and recon- 
structed it on their hill as an event space. 
They had a new, smaller barn built 
behind it, including a caterer’s kitchen 
and composting toilets. They discov- 
ered that marble-lined swimming pool, 
covered in muck, and had it restored. 
And they hired a farmer, Pablo Elliott, 
to manage the organic gardens and grow 
food for the facility's residents and func- 
tions. Last year, the women also pur- 
chased the Marble West Inn just down 
the road. 

Epstein's successful career in New 
York City real estate made this project 
possible, but her artistic passion — she 
makes photography-based works — 
fueled the ideas behind it. “I wanted 
to combine the two careers,” Epstein 
explained in an interview the day after 
the part}'. Schapiro is an art therapist 
and assistant chair of the art therapy 
graduate department at Pratt Institute. 
To the Marble House Project she brings 
an understanding of and commitment to 
the power of art: to heal, to fulfill and, as 
the project’s mission statement declares, 
to foster a community “that nurtures the 
imaginative spirit.” 

“All these elements come together,” 
said Schapiro. “We want this to be 
self-sustaining." 

“We both wanted to do this kind of 
project for a long time, well outside of 
the city,” Epstein said. “This property 
one day just came up online...” 

Schapiro finished her sentence: 
"Coming here confirmed the idea.” 

What the women didn’t know when 
they arrived in Dorset was how the 
community would respond. Their first 
hint of support came at an early zoning- 
committee meeting. When an official 
peppered Epstein with questions about 


O n an idyllic summer evening 
last weekend, cars streamed 
down Dorset West Road and 
up a swooping drive to a hill- 
side barn. There, long tables stood laden 
with locavore fare, abluegrass band was 
set up in the comer and, on the veranda, 
a bartender offered up wines, beers and 
iced water flavored with lemon and 
lime. Guests roamed the sprawling lawn, 
dipped into a spring-fed swimming pool 
or trudged farther up the hill to look 
at an abandoned quarry and mountain 

Vermonty wedding reception? No, 
but this was another highly anticipated 
event that brought out curious locals — 
and one reporter from Burlington. 

Saturday’s event was the first public 
open house of the Marble House 
Project, a new artist-residency program 
ensconced in a sumptuous 
property. The enormous, 

Federal-style Manley- 
Lefevre House — built in 
1815 from stone quarried 
right up the hill — sits 
near the road and is, for 
passersby, a slow-down- 
and-gawk kind of man- 
sion. No surprise it's on 
the National Register of 
Historic Places. But what 
sets the house apart, even 
in tony Dorset, is the adjacent 
formal garden, complete with 
marble fountains, walkways and 
staircases, ascending the hill and 
topped by a marble portico. Its 
Italianate elegance comes cour- 
tesy of renowned American land- 
scape architect Charles Downing 
Lay (1877-1956). 

The property also holds sev- 
eral artist studios, which bring us 
back to the point of last weekend's 
event. In June, the Marble House 
Project began providing two- 
week and month-long residen- 
cies to six to eight individuals at 
a time. For the inaugural season, 
the recipients came by invitation 
(the future will bring an applica- 
tion process); they work in visual 
arts, music/composition, dance, 


film, poetry, fiction or journalism, or a vision of two women from New York: 
combination of disciplines. Danielle Epstein and Dina Schapiro. 

In addition, the project presents Life partners as well as cofounders of 
open-to-the-public workshops, ranging the Marble House Project, they pur- 
from poetry writing to mixed-media chased the house and 48-acre property 
collage to a team 
cooking experience. 

That last one illus- 
trates two ways in 
which the Marble 
House Project dif- 
fers from a typical 
artist colony: It 
maintains a cre- 
ative focus on food, 
local agriculture 
and “permaculture 
principle,” and it 
offers residencies 
for families. 

All this is the 


WE BOTH WANTED 


PROJECT FOR A LONG TIME. 






their plans, she recalled, an au- 
dience member stood up and 
suggested he just “give them 
what they want," because it 
was a great idea. 

The open-house atten- 
dance on Saturday confirmed 
what the founders have 
learned about their adopted 
town: “Everybody wants 
[Marble House] to be part 
of their life and to be great," 
Schapiro said. “This has been a 
private property for hundreds 
of years, but it’s also been here 
for the public, even though 
they didn’t have access to it.” 

Within Marble House, 
another batch of residents ar- 
rives every few weeks to create 
new relationships, fostered by 
mutual creative stimulation 
and by the agrarian beauty 
of the setting. Epstein and 
Schapiro, too, have found a 
serendipitous community 
with their small staff: farmer 
Elliott, chef/innkeeper Connie 
Sturgis and program director 
Sarah Walko. “I feel com- 
pletely blessed,” Epstein said 
simply. 

Looking to the future, she 
and Schapiro see the Marble 
House Project, like its gar- 
dens, growing organically. 
Indeed, this place appears to 
be fertile soil for artists and 
farmers alike. “It's all so new,” 
Schapiro said. “There are so 
many things to think about.” ® 

Contact: pamela@ 
sevendaysvt.com 


INFO 





'BEYOND MEASURE': A group show curated by Carleen 



CAMERON SCHMITZ: Drawings and paintings by the 



CAROLYN CROTTY: Artwork in a variety of mediums 

DOUGLAS BIKLEN. ALISA DWORSKY & SUSAN 


OSGOOD: 'Sole." a contemporary exhibit celebrating 



GRAZIELLA WEBER-GRASSI: "Who's Past?/' ne 



JACQUES BURKE: Paintings, sculpture and 


MAREVA MILLARC: Abstract paintings In oif acrylic, ink 
and mixed media. Curated by SEABA. Through August 



JOHANNE DUROCHER YORDAN: 'Vintage Inspiration.' 



painter. Through October 30. Info. 862-1001. Left Bank 
Home & Garden in Burlington. 



RACHEL HOOPER: 'It's Electric,' digital prints made 
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GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 

IF YOU'RE PROMOTING AN ART EXHIBIT. LET US KNOW BY POSTING 

SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT OR GALLERIESt9SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


Craftsbury 

Chamber 

Players 




TICKETS AVAILABLE AT 
VENUES AND ONLINE! 

Adulls $25 
Sfudenls$10 

Children 12 and under FREE! 
FREE Afternoon Mini Concerts For 
Children and Their Friends 
For more information call 
1 -800-639-3443 or 1-802-5B6-9814 
www.craftsburychamberplayers.org 




wr.karmecholing.org 
Barnet, VT • 802-633-2384 

1 THIS AD AND GET 20% OfT MOGIU 




BURLINGTON SHOWS « P.67 
0 ‘STRENGTH IN NUMBERS': Ten art educators 

SUSAN NORTON: 'Chromodynamics.' a multimedia 




Chittenden county 



Susan Norton In "Chromodynamics," an exhibit at Red Square in 
Burlington, illustrator and multimedia artist Susan Norton asks viewers to “consider 
themselves and their environment as form in motion.” Norton has hung on the walls 
a variety of shapes and forms, using materials ranging from paper cutouts to reflective 
surfaces. These groups of repeated shapes, along with the dynamism of mirrors and 
light, hint at Norton's source of inspiration: quantum physics and “the tenet that all 
matter is energy," as she writes. Through August 31. Pictured: An untitled section of the 
installation. 


barre/montpelier 

1864: SOME SUFFER SO MUCH 1 : With objects. 




Norwich University arc 
December 19. Inro, 485-2183. Sullivan Museum & 
History Center. Norwich University in Northfield. 

‘AL- MUTANABBI STREET STARTS HERE': A 

Baghdad. Through October 13. Info, 454-8311. El 
Pratt Library, Goddard College in Plainfield. 

ANDY NEWMAN: An exhibit of portrait and 
728-9B78. Chandler Gallery in Randolph. 

DIANA MARA HENRY: Black-and-white photograpl 
photojournalist with text by Middlebury College 
October 15. Info. 828-2291. Vermont History Muset 

Inro. 225-6012. 5weet Melissa's in Montpelic 

photos, art and audio by a Goddard College 
that features local women reflecting on mo 
hood. Through August 31. Info. 223-1431. Tu 

JEFF DANZIGER: An exhibit of artwork by tt 


IN MATUSZ AND ASHLEY ANNE VESEUS: M 


. Through August 31. 


■R SCULPTURE SF 


PERILOUS PIGEONS': A 


EVELYN MCFARLANE & STUDENTS: 01 


I. STOCK AND BARREL': The Terry Tyler 

y. PAINTING A NATION': A showcase of the 
i Gallery. TRAIL BLAZERS: HORSE-POWERED 


oor Gallery. RAY BROWN: Paintings in series 
Johnson artist Third Floor Gallery. SABRINA 
. & PHILLIP ROBERTSON: New monoprints. 
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Having a baby? 
Aging parent 
moving in? 

We Can Help. 


The 
Optical 
Center 

107 Church Streety^-- 
Burlington • 864-7 M6 
opticalcentervt. 
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What’s your vision for 
homeownership? 

Perhaps we can help. We're a locally based r 
Vermonters low-interest loans and the ability ' 
lender. So go ahead, dream big, and give us a shout. 
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ART SHOWS : 



Bonnie Acker Joyously 

colorful, hazy landscapes are the focus of 
"Summer Horizons," an exhibit of Bonnie 
Acker’s recent work at the Furchgott 
Sourdiffe Gallery in Shelburne. The series 
features impressionistic oil paintings that 
capture foliage, water and sky in vivid 
hues. For Acker, who's lived in Burlington 
s just one way to interact 
with the beauty of Vermont’s natural 
world: She is also a food educator at the 
Burlington School Food Project and a 
longtime board member at the Intervale 
Community Farm. “There is no other 
place on earth I’d rather be than Vermont,” 
statement. “The optimism, 
the dedication to improving the planet, 
the widespread resourcefulness, all give 
me the strength to believe in the future 
and connect my artwork to the wider 
community.” Through September 16. 
Pictured: “Vermont Summer Colors.” 


Bob “Hoff” Hoffman 

What do a plastic robot, an 802 sign on a 
tree and a wooden skull figurine all have 
in common? They’re all handcrafted, 
sculptural harmonica cases, owned by 
Burlington harmonica enthusiast Bob 
Hoffman, aka “Hoff.” In an exhibit at 
the SEABA Gallery, he displays what 
he claims is “the largest collection of 
handcrafted harmonica cases in the 
world.” That’s easy to believe when you 
see the dozens of cases made from clay, 
wood, glass, vinyl, marble, soapstone, 
paper, antler, beads, rubber, driftwood 
or linoleum that Hoff has designed and 
commissioned from artists. Through 
August 31. Pictured: A harmonica case by 
Beth Robinson. 


champlain islands/northwest 

ALEX COSTANTINO. BARB LANGEVIN & LARRY 
LANGLOIS: Pottery by Costantino and sterling silver 



COLO HOLLOW SCULPTURE PARK OPEN: Sculptor 



-WALK THROUGH TIME' GRAND OPENING 
CELEBRATION: The Isle La Motte Preservation 




outside vertnont 

EVOLVING PERSPECTIVES: HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
THE AFRICAN ART COLLECTION': An exhibition of 



'FABULOUS FABERGE, JEWELLER TO THE CZARS': 



514-285-2000. 'REMARKABLE CONTEMPORARY 
JEWELLERY': Thirty Quebec and International 



form. Through November 30. Info, 514-285-1600. 
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Thank you readers for making 
Cabot Creamery Cheddar your favorite. 


GRAFTON 

VILLAGE 




Vermont 

creamery 





We appreciate the great Vermont 
cheese companies who also earned 
your votes. 


Vermont cheeses ruled at the 
2014 American Cheese Society. 


Like Eva always says, 


We’re glad to be 
stuck in Vermont. 


1 


Purchase these cheeses and more at the Cabot Annex store in Waterbury. 

2657 Waterbury-Stowe Road, Waterbury Center, VT 05677 I 802.244.6334 





SCAN THIS PAGE 
WITH THELAYARAPP 
TO WATCH MOVIE TRAILERS 


Into the Storm ★★★ 


L et’s be honest: They should’ve just 
called the thing Twisters. Because 
that’s pretty much what this is — 
a rehash of the 1996 Bill Paxton- 
Helen Hunt effects-fest with fewer flying 
cows and more tornadoes. Way more. 

Not that there’s anything wrong with that. 
Some of the most enduring movies are about 
bad weather. I’m a total sucker for pictures 
like Twister, The Day After Tomorrow, 2012, 
Take Shelter and The Perfect Storm. 

It's been almost 20 years since Philip 
Seymour Hoffman helped introduce 
audiences to the culture of storm chasing in 
Twister. Since then, CGI has gotten better, 
and global warming has gotten worse. So it 
probably was as good a time as any for Into 
the Storm. 

Directed by Steven Quale (Final 
Destination 5) and scripted by John Swetnam, 
the film offers yet another example of the 
found-footage gimmick adding nothing to 
a movie besides forced situations in which 
someone has to be recording something so 
there can even be a movie. Can we all agree 
the whole found-footage thing is over? 
Thank you. 


The story concerns the fateful 
intersection of two groups. The first is a team 
of storm trackers shooting a documentary 
about tornadoes. It’s led by the mismatched 
pair of Pete (Matt Walsh from HBO’s "Veep"), 
a guy who operates “on instinct”; and Allison 
(Sarah Wayne Callies from AMC's “The 
Walking Dead”), a meteorologist who prefers 
to rely on data and Dopplers. 

When a freakishly strong front 
approaches a midwestern county', the pair 
bickers like an old married couple about 
where it's likely to make landfall. She 
wins, if you con call finding yourself in the 
middle of the deadliest weather pattern ever 
“winning.” 

The other group consists of no-fun father 
Gary (Richard Armitage from the Hobbit 
movies) and his two resentful sons. When 
the F5 shit hits the fan, one kid winds up 
trapped in a building reduced to rubble and 
rapidly filling with water, and the old man 
races the clock to save him a la Dennis Quaid 
in The Day After Tomorrow. 

The filmmakers squeeze in perfunctory 
allusions to Hurricanes Katrina and Sandy. 
But they get the obligatory Look what man's 



done to the planet! stuff out of the way fast 
so they can devote as much of the film's 
89-minute running time as possible to its 
real message: Wow, state-of-the-art funnel 
clouds wreaking state-of-the-art havoc look 
pretty freaking cool! 

The dialogue may be laughable (I lost 
count of how many times somebody yelled, 
“We’ve got to get out of here!”), but, as 
meteorological monsters go, the movie's 
twisters are serious fun. As the picture 
progresses, they increase both in size and in 
all-out weirdness. 

The third act is a natural-disaster jackpot 
that pays off with everything from a giant 
storm cell moving spiderlike through 
town on limblike vortices, to a gasoline- 
fueled column of swirling fire swallowing 
everything (and everyone) in its path, to a 
sequence at an airport where jumbo jets are 


lifted and hurled by 300-mph winds like 
paper planes. 

As cinema, Into the Storm has minimal 
redeeming value. Its characters are generic, 
the direction is undistinguished and the 
acting is not about to earn anyone an 
invitation from James Upton. 

The tornadoes, by contrast, have star 
power to match their wind power. They are 
the Sir Laurence Olivier of twisters. The 
Marlon Brando of bad weather. The Errol 
Flynn of funnel clouds. The Elizabeth Taylor 
of typhoons. The Leo DiCaprio of inclement 
conditions. 

This is a storm that's far from perfect. 
But adjust your expectations sufficiently and 
you just may have an experience that doesn't 

RICK KISONAK 


The Hundred-Foot Journey ★★V 


REVIEWS 



I n a recent New York Times piece, A.O. 
Scott argued that “a self-conscious 
foodie culture” is one of the last 
bastions of the middlebrow. His point 
was to emphasize the democratic virtues of 
2 middlebrow culture and lament its recent 
jj decline, but The Hundred-Foot Journey won't 

in help his case. Produced by Steven Spielberg 
5 and Oprah Winfrey, this foodie flick 

g embodies everything that makes highbrows 
S scoff at middlebrow entertainment: canned 
sentimentality, corny humor and plotting, 
and lofty, multicultural ideals that the 
script serves (or disserves) by making every 
5 character into an ethnic stereotype. 

Granted, like every piece of culinary 
9 cinema worth its fleur de sel, The Hundred- 
n Foot Journey gives good food (and landscape) 
5 porn. Director Lasse Hallstrfim makes 

sure the camera lingers on obscenely ripe 
tomatoes, fat forest cepes and painstakingly 
stuffed pigeons. But where better films would 
5 delve into the craft behind these mouth- 
° watering tableaux, this one generally skims 
g the surface, feeding us dreamy platitudes 
vi such as “Food is memories” and “Sea urchins 
taste like life, don’t you think?” 

Based on the 2010 novel by Richard C. 
Morais, the film is narrated by Hassan Haji 
(Manish Dayal), a Mumbai lad who inherited 
a talent for cooking from his mother. After 
i/> political strife destroys the family restaurant 

> and takes Mom’s life, Hassan and his Dad 
§; (Om Puri) and four siblings find asylum 
in Europe. 


In France, a breakdown inspires them 
to put down stakes in a bucolic village with 
a perfect restaurant space for sale. The 
problem: A hundred feet away, the gorgon- 
esque Mme. Mallory' (Helen Mirren) presides 
over her own restaurant, Le Saule Pleureur. 
She has a Michelin star she'll defend to the 
death, and she is not happy with the smells 
of curry wafting over. 

The set-up promises fun, if cliche, 
culture-clash farce, with both Mirren and 
Puri playing their roles to the hilt. Affecting 
a high-toned French accent, she haughtily 
declares ail curries identical to her palate, 
while he blusters comically and conducts 
muttered conversations with his dead wife. 
Had the movie stuck with these 
two veteran actors and deepened their 
characters, it might have been more 
interesting. Instead, significantly more 
screen time goes to the pretty' young folks: 
Hassan and Mme. Mallory's friendly' sous- 
chef, Marguerite (Charlotte Le Bon), who 
gives him an education in haute cuisine that, 
bien sur, evolves into romance. 

While both actors are likable, their 
characters are painfully underwritten. 
Toward the middle of the film, when Mme. 
Mallory' describes Hassan as “arrogant,” this 
conies as a surprise, because we’ve never 
seen him do anything but stare soulfully 
at Marguerite and roll his eyes at his dad’s 
antics. (His poor siblings get even less 
individuation.) Talented chef or not, Hassan 
shows so little personality — let alone 


ambition — that when the film abruptly 
becomes his coming-of-age story, it feels like 
we’ve switched movies. 

Once upon a time, Hallstrom was the 
critically acclaimed director of films like 
My Life as a Dog, today, with two Nicholas 
Sparks movies under his belt, he’s all about 
making already-pretty' landscapes and 
people look even prettier. One need not 
be a foodie to fantasize about living in this 
idyllic, sun-washed French village with the 
options of escargots and authentic Indian 
food separated by' the width of a road. And in 
a couple of scenes, such as a late one where 


Mirren and Puri dance at twilight, Hallstrom 
gives the film a quiet eloquence and grace. 

Watching those moments, one imagines 
how much more memorable The Hundred- 
Foot Journey might have been if it were 
allowed to unfold naturally, without the 
broad stereotypes and trumped-up conflicts. 
If this movie were an entree, it would be full 
of crowd-pleasing ingredients combined 
with no regard to the whole flavor profile. 
And you don’t have to be the highbrow kind 
of foodie to know the result is bland. 

MARGOT HARRISON 
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IN CASE YOU MISSED IT: 



AUGUST 6. 2014: Colchester'S 
Sunset Drtve-ln has entertained 
audiences for 66 years. Catching 
a movie at the drive-in these days 
is like a flashback to a bygone 
era, but the Sunset still enthralls 
crowds with the latest action flicks 
on warm summer nights. 


JULY 30, 2014: Breathtaking 
views and 200 miles of shoreline 
await you in the Lake Champlain 
islands. Eva and her assistant 
editor, Ashley DeLucco, embark on 
an island adventure to South Hero, 
Grand Isle, North Hero, Alburgh 
and Isle La Motte. 


JULY 23, 2014: Twelve lush 
patches of flowers peek out from 
behind the cars in City Market's 
parking lot and Bonnie Acker 
tends them all. The Burlington 
resident has been cultivating the 
co-op's colorful gardens for the 
past 22 years. 
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movies 


LocALtheaters 


C) : NEW THIS WEEK IN VERMONT. FOR UP-TO-DATE TIMES VISIT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/MOVIES. 


BIJOU CINEPLEX4 


'Let's Be Cops 
Friday 15 — thursday 21 
'Let's Be Cops 

CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 




Ninja Turtles 3D 

Friday 15 — thursday 21 

Ninja Turtles 3D 


And So It Goes 


Step Up All In 
Step Up All In 3D 

Ninja Turtles 3D 


Step Up All In 
Step Up All In 3D 

Ninja Turtles 3D 


MAJESTIC 10 


Friday 15 — thursday 21 

'The Giver 

Step Up All In 
Ninja Turtles 3D 


MARQUIS THEATRE 


Guardians of the Galaxy 3D 

Planes: Fire & Rescue 
Step Up All In 

Ninja Turtles 3D 


Wednesday 13 — thursday 14 




A Most Wanted Man 


PALACE 9 CINEMAS THE SAVOY THEATER 


And So It Goes 
Get On Up 
Godzilla 

‘Let’s Be Cops 

Ninja Turtles 3D 

‘The Expendables 3 
Get On Up 

Godzilla 

Ninja Turtles 3D 


A Most Wanted Man 

Friday 15 — thursday 21 


Ninja Turtles 3D 
Friday 15 — thursday 21 

Guardians of the Galaxy 3D 

Ninja Turtles 3D 


Guardians of the Galaxy 3D 


Winter Soldier 


Friday 15 — thursday 21 

22 Jump Street 

Winter Soldier 
Deliver Us From Evil 


WELDEN THEATRE 


Wednesday 13 — thursday 14 

'Let's Be Cops 

Friday 15 — thursday 21 


|K!7f L00K up SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 

mobile 




SILVERSMITH 

COMMONS 

• New Modern 
Living in the Old 
North End 

• Pet Friendly 

• Energy Efficient 


VERMONT 

METRO 

GALLERY 

SOLE 


NOW AVAILABLE 

258-260 N Winooski Ave, Burlington 
Managed by Redstone 


Visit our website at redstonevt.com 

Or contact Anne Borchers at (802) 363-4418 
for more Information 



MOVIE CUPS = 


STEP UP ALL IN **1/2 Stars of the previous 

TAMMY** Melissa McCarthy cowrote and stars in 

R: reviewed by R.K. 7/9) 


funded Zach Braffs follow-up (but not sequel). 

NEW ON VIDEO 

A HAUNTED HOUSE 2 1/2* Marion Wayans returns 


With Megan Fox. Will Arnett Alan Ritchson and 
Johnny Knoxville. (101 min, PG-13) 


THE RAILWAY MAN*** Colin Firth plays a train 


just 

imagine... 


lfffculture 

^^^JVERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


More movies! 

Film series, events and 
festivals at venues other 
than cinemas can be found 
in the calendar section. 


MOVIES YOU MISSED 


Did you miss: 
NARCO CULTURA 


headlines, this 2013 documentary by Shaul Schwarz 



In the Movies You Missed & More feature every 
Friday. I review movies that were too weird, 
too cool, too niche or too terrible for Vermont's 
multiplexes. 



Should you catch up with them on DVD or VOD. or keep missing them? 


WHAT I’M WATCHING 


This week I'm watching: 
THE KILLER IS LOOSE 




One career ago, I was a professor of film studies. 
I gave that up to move to Vermont and write for 
Seven Days, but movies will always be my 
first love. 


In this feature, published every Saturday on 
Live Culture, I write about the films I’m currently 
watching and connect them to film history and art. 



READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 


COMMUN ITYg 

P ccv.edu/imagine 

OF VERMONtS 





fun stuff 


MORE FUN! straight dope (p.25), 

CROSSWORD (P.C-3), & CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-3) 


EDIEEVERETTE 


DAVE LAPP 




LULU EIGHTBALL 



MICHAEL DEFORGE 








' ROLAND SWEET 


NEWS QUIRKS Bv 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Police in Bloomsburg, Pa., arrested Jacob Close, 25, for 
jumping bail after he took part in the local newspaper's 
“Your Opinion" feature and allowed his photo to be pub- 
lished. An officer noticed Close's photo and tracked him 
down. (Associated Press) 

Getting to Be a Habit 

Engine trouble forced the pilot of a small plane to 
make an emergency landing on a highway near East 
Moriches, N.Y. A week later, he made another emer- 
gency landing on the same highway. “It wasn’t one 
of my better landings,” Frank Fierro, 75, said, adding, 
“my wife is going to kill me.” (New York’s WCBS-TV) 

Facebook Follies 

Oscar Otero Aguilar, 21, who Mexican authorities de- 
scribed as obsessed with taking impressive photos of 
himself to post on social media, borrowed a gun and 
was waving it around while he took pictures with his 
cellphone when he accidentally shot himself in the 
head. (Britain’s Mirror) 

How the Great Unwashed Live 

New York City's Department of Housing Preservation 
and Development approved a proposed apartment 
building with separate entrances for rich and poor 
residents. The 33-story complex will have 219 luxury 
units overlooking the Hudson River and 55 units 
facing the street for low-income families. Including 
affordable housing nets Extell Development Compa- 
ny a tax break and the right to erect a larger building 
than would normally be allowed. As for what critics 
call the “poor door,” fellow developer David Von 
Spreckelsen of Toll Brothers explained, “I think it's 
unfair to expect very high-income homeowners who 
paid a fortune to live in their building to have to be 
in the same boat as low-income renters, who are very 


PEOPLE WOULD RATHER BE DOING 
SOMETHING, EVEN IF THAT'S 

HURTING THEMSELVES, THAN DOING 
NOTHINGORBEINGALONEWITH 
THEIR THOUGHTS. 

fortunate to live in a new building in a great neigh- 
borhood.” (New York Post and Britain’s Daily Mail) 

A San Francisco nonprofit group equipped a former 
public transit bus to offer free showers to homeless 
people. The Lava Mae mobile shower bus features two 
frill private bathrooms with clean toilets, shampoo, soap 
and towels. Founder Doniece Sandoval explained that 
the bus can reach homeless people scattered throughout 
the city, plus it avoids high rents that a fixed location 
would entail. (Associated Press) 

Second-Amendment Follies 

Heath Vanek, 35, the firearms instructor for the Hewitt, 
Texas, Police Department, accidentally shot himself in 
the hand while using his personal 9mm semiautomatic 
pistol to teach his family to shoot. (Waco Tribune-Her- 
ald) 

A 37-year-old New York man was shot by another man 
during an argument while filming a rap video. “They 
were fighting over who's the star, who's better,” said 
witness Ali Abdul. “They were drunk. They spit at each 
other, then one guy pulled out a gun and shot the other 
guy five times." Police said the victim was critically in- 
jured, and the shooter fled. (New York Daily News) 


IRS special agents fire their guns accidentally more than 
they fire them intentionally, according to an investiga- 
tion by the Treasury Inspector General for Tax Admin- 
istration. Between 2009 and 2011, the report found, 
“there were a total of eight firearm discharges classified 
as intentional use of force incidents and 11 discharges 
classified as accidental.” (CNSNews.com) 

Shocking Discovery 

People would rather be doing something, even if that's 
hurting themselves, than doing nothing or being alone 
with their thoughts, according to researchers at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. When they gave 18 men a 15-minute 
“thinking" session, with the option of administering a 
mild electric shock, 12 of them gave themselves at least 
one electric shock. By comparison six of 24 women 
shocked themselves. Prior to the sessions, all of the 
participants had received a sample of the shock and in- 
dicated they would pay not to be shocked again. “Simply 
being alone with their own thoughts for 15 minutes," 
the investigators reported in the journal Science , “was 
apparently so aversive that it drove many participants 
to self-administer an electric shock that they had earlier 
said they would pay to avoid." (University of Virginia 
press release) 

Victim of the Week 

British authorities reported that a 54-year-old man was 
trying to force open a toilet door on a train in Essex 
when the door opened and six women in miniskirts 
emerged, shouting. Police Sgt. Emma Weir said one of 
the women punched and kicked him onto the station 
platform, where he fell on another woman, who accused 
him of trying to steal her purse and punched him in the 
face. The man suffered a broken nose and two black 
eyes, according to Weir, who offered no explanation why 
six women were in the same toilet. (BBC News) 


JEN SORENSEN 



HARRY BLISS 






fun stuff 


FRAN KRAUSE 


DEEP DARK fEAW 




OUT WITH WE WINES TWAT 
hide in m'1 BASEMENT. 


UfeHTT, t HME tXA<-TL'J TEN 
SECONDS To LEAVE SAP ELI. 


TEN SECONDS, 


op movement iusi as \ 

PLEACH SAFETY. 


Have a deep, dark fear of your own? Submit it to cartoonist 
Fran Krause at deep-dark-fears.tumblr.com, and you may see 
your neurosis illustrated In these pages. 




KAZ 








Offering Traditional, Non-Traditional, 
and Eco-Friendly Burials and Cremations 




FUNERAL/' / OME 


132 Main St | Winooski, VT 05404 | 802-655-3480 
www. lavignefuneralhome. com 


MD Cosmetics 

Medical Spa 


August Specials*! 


20 % off 


All HydraFacials 

20 % off 



SEVEN DAYS 


pER§W\lnl§ 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


Women women 

WALK THE BEACH WITH ME 




HAPPY CHANCE 

io. stargazing. 30, C) 


COUNTRY. OLD-FASHIONED. FRUGAL 

CREATIVE. SENSIBLE. HEALTHY AND 

I love wildlife, hiking off trail in the 

'LIFE'S A BANQUET. 


HONEST. CARING AND FRIENDLY 


WHIMSICAL ARTIST SEEKING SAME 




WoMEN . MEN 

HAPPY. OUTGOING. NATURE LOVER 

first 5K in September! JStarr, 34. Cl 




or a spark! Joyful2014. 59. Cl 
ETERNAL OPTIMIST 


(MJRioUS? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It’s free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 


ONE. TWO. THREE, LETS JUMP! 

CEREBAL. FUN. IMPISH 

ACTIVE. HAPPY. CARING 

smile? Laugh? Enjoy? VTHIGH. 57. Cl 
TENDERHEART 


you. Carps diem. TenderHeart. 57. Cl 
COMIC AND COMEDY CONNOISSEUR 


MEN WoMEN 

JUST A COUNTRY GUY 


LETS GET OUTTA DODGE 



HERE COMES THE SUN 

I would describe myself as down-to-earth, open-minded, with 
a sense of humor. Kindness, empathy, compassion, listening, 
honesty and playing well with others are all qualities I possess. 
I've found a sense of balance in my life and I'm ready for the next 
adventure. Hiking, running, skiing, disc golf and soccer are what 
I do to take care of myself. Stargazing, staring at a fire while 
listening to the Beatles, being mindful, good coffee and practicing 
random acts of kindness are also what I do to take care of myself. 

I try to live simply, intentionally and with integrity. What about 
you? instantkarma, 46, Men seeking Women. 

Might as well face it. I'm addicted to ... Music from the 60’s and 
70's. The classics never get old. 


COOL. FUNNY. UNDERSTANDING, 
FRIENDLY. ROMANTIC 

GREATNESS MEET POPCORN 

URBAN LAWYER SEEKS COUNTRY 
WOMAN 


in! Hodor. 54. L I 


OUTGOING. CARING. EDUCATED. 
HONEST TRAVELER 


LOOKING FOR THE RIGHT PERSON 

to give. yuri19842k5. 30. Cl 
CASUAL SENSUAL 


TREASURE HUNTER 

MEN . MEN 

GAY GUY LOOKING FOR FRIENDS 



SEVEN DAYS t 

HOOKERS 


For groups, BDSM and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


W5MEN Aeekii^? 











MEM Aegto^? 


HUNGRY, THIRSTY. EAGER 



JUST ENJOYING LIFE RIGHT NOW 





LOOKING FOR SOME COMPANY 











NEED MORE PLAYTIME 









REPEATS UP DORSET HILL 

Street You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912370 
BABE ON THE CHOPPER 

August 7. 2014. Where: In front of Pearl Street 
Beverage. You: Man. Me: Woman. 1912369 

ZOWIE ARE YOU CUTE 


Village. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912368 
EYES AT RADIO BEAN 

Duende. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912366 
JAZZ AT RADIO BEAN 

Bean. You: Woman. Me: Man. 1912365 
LETS CORRESPOND 

front desk. You: Mon. Me: Woman. 0912364 


isPb 


■ I W Mv Ifyou'vebeen 
spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


CUTE IN A DORKY WAY 

a ride? © When: Tuesday. August 5. 2014. Where: 
Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 4912363 

CHAMPLAIN, NY BORDER 

NY. You: Mon. Me: Woman. 4912362 
WE MAKE MAGIC 

Venus. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 4912361 
OAKLEDGE BEAUTY 

Oakledge Park. You: Man. Me: Man. 49123S9 
TG MAXX CLERKS 

TJ Maxx. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912357 


MOUNTAIN LAUREL 

Hotel VT. You: Woman. Me: Mon. 4912356 
BEAUTIFUL BRUNETTE SAMPLING GREAT BEER 

you len. When: Saturday. August 2. 2014. Where: 

BUYING TWO RED BULLS 

Shelburne Rd. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912354 
BEAUTY AT THE 7DAYSIES PARTY 

When: Friday. August 1. 2014. Where: ECHO Center 
7 Daysies party. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912353 

YOU KNOW I LIKE CINNAMON 


NEWTOBVT 

Where: personals. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912351 
BURLINGTON REDHEAD GARAGE-SALEING 

Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912350 
TALL BRUNETTE AT PIER 1 

single? When: Thursday. July 31. 2014. Where: 

LOVE OF MY LIFE 

every day. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912347 
COSMETOLOGY SCHOOL 

school. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912346 
ARCTERYX IN THE BEVY TENT 

Farms. You: Mon. Me: Woman. 4912345 


is. When: Wednesday, July 30. 2014. Where: 


STATUESQUE RAVEN 

garage. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912344 




We're throwing a... 



SEVEN DAYS 

iuse 

/party! 


"I'm ready 
to buy my 
first house. 

Where do 
I start?" 


Come to a free workshop 
for first-time homebuyers, 
talk with experts, ask 
questions and drink eider! 


presented by 

^ Vermont 


k Attorneys Title 

V CORPORATION 


Monday, August 18, 
6-8 p.m. 

CITIZ EN CIDER 

i'»ii:in:iMii;iiinmiijH 

316 Pine St., Burlington 

Meet the Experts 


ATTORNEY 

Andrew Mikell, 


Mark Antell 

VERMONT FEDERAL 
CREDIT UNION 


I Michelle Gray 

I COLDWELL BANKER 


RSVP 


by Monday, August 18, at noon at sevendaysvt.com/houseparty 


Meet Romy. 
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